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Il 
: > N\ I fashioned a future for my boy, 
; ; As only a hopeful mother can ; y 
(| \ My soul seemed filled with a sense of joy, 
LIGOLE IM. 3 I saw him grow to a goodly man: 
Px : ae The prop and stay of my feeble frame, 
aes £ am. peepes Sate: Fam, Zs The pride and hope of my later days; 
With a roguish look in his bright black eyes; He mounted the splendid heights of fame— 
L He called to the children to come to him, Men uttered his honest praise! 
And help him to catch the butterflies. 
Browned and burned by the summer’s sun, 
Under a hat of plaited straw, cia rs 
Hopeful, healthy, and full of fun, . 74 oat rh \ La NR \ 
Was the cheerful face I saw. Pe ny Ue ., ‘ be a 
iis: re 
| i, Vow ff 1 ER 
: Ae Sw 
To-day, while the winter wind blew shrill 
Through the moaning pines in the vale below, ( 
We bore him sadly over the hill, \ 
And laid him under the drifting snow. 
Under the willows blank and bare, 
| Under the dark clouds cold and gray, mH 
Under the snow-flakes white and fair, ih 
We buried our hopes to-day. <= f 
| i 
| / 
' > 








I heard the hum of the honey-bees, 
The chirp of grasshoppers still and clear; 
The robins singing amid the trees ; 
The clattering scythes in the meadows near; 
The rustling wind through the apple boughs, 
The murmuring sound of the hillside stream, 
The tinkling bells on the distant cows, 


While I sat in a sweet day-dream. 


I dream again, while to-night I stand 
By my window and gaze at the howling storm, 
Of my little boy in the Better Land; 
And I seem to see his shining form 
Through a rift’in the clouds, while I watch and wait 
For the joyous summons to go to him. 
Yes! Peeping over the golden gate, 
I shall meet my little Tim! 
Eucene J. Hau 
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A CONTEMPORARY who is in a rage because we do 
not like the anti-Chinese bill gives us this solemn warn- 
ing: ‘‘Gentlemen, beware ! The American people have 
their eyes upon you!’ All right; if the eyes can stand 
it we can. 





A LIFE of Longfellow should be written with becoming 
regard to the noble character of the dead poet and in 
keeping with the standard of literature of which he was 
amaster. The family of the deceased have requested 
those having any correspondence or materials relating 
to the poet’s life to communicate immediately with 
them at Cambridge, Mass., and we trust the request 
will be heeded. A life written by a chosen representa- 
tive of the family with such matter as they may deem 
worthy, will be authentic enough, not only to satisfy 
the most exacting reader but one entirely in consonance 
with the just pride the family entertains for the dead, 
and alone satisfactory to the demands of the great Eng- 
lish and American public. : 





Extremes Meet. 

PERHAPS if any man may justly claim the merit or 
demerit, as the case may be, of having maintained 
more persistently and stubbornly than any other the 
doctrine of equality of right which underlies the recent 
amendments of the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws enacted in pursuance thereof, it is the 
writer of these lines. Not content with the mere fact 
that such laws were upon the statute book he has given 





| They have especially that great foundation of civic virtue 


every power of his manhood to the creation of a public | 


sentiment that would not only permit but demand their 
enforcement, in letter and spirit, in every nook and 
hamlet in the land. 
nacious and unresting that a journal of opposing views 
paid him the one compliment of which he has ever been 
proud in language intended to be anything but com- 
mendatory, when it said of his works, ‘‘ They are the 
work of a cultured fool who loves what he calls his 
country and has an insane devotion to the idea of 
equality of right between the negro and the Caucasian.” 
The writer has always prized this as a certificate of 
merit endorsed by one of the ablest and most consistent 
opponents of this idea. Imagine then his surprise upon 
perceiving the fact that certain advocates of the anti- 
Chinese bill had endeavored to arraign him as an oppo- 
nent of this very principle. One might just as reason- 
ably accuse Calvin of favoring the views of Arminius 
or Cotton Mather of being addicted to witchcraft or in- 
clined to Quakerism, The milk in the cocoanut is ap- 
parent, however, when we find that the cause of this 
wrathful absurdity is the fact that we declared, not long 
since, that the principle underlying the anti-Chinese 
bill and the position of the Southern whites in regard 
to the negro are identical. This is literally true. The 
Southern position has always been that the negro had 
no right of self-control,.or government—that he was 
not and should not be made a political factor. They 
conceded that he might remain upon sufferance, under 
the guardianship of the Caucasian, and as his inferior 
and servitor. This they claimed as an inalienable right 
of the white race, by whom alone, and for whom alone, 
as they held, this government was framed and con- 
tinued. The claim of the anti-Chinese, is much stronger 
than this. 
clude entirely and unconditionally, the Mongolian. He 
shall not come; he shall not stay ; he shall not be a free- 
man ; he shall not be a slave—he shall not be at all on 
American soil. For asserting the identity in principle of 
these claims of a divine right inhering in the Caucasian 
the New York Globe attacks us as an assailant of the Con- 
stitutional amendments and fulminates against us the 


It is that the Caucasian has the right to ex-. 


In this work he has been so perti- | 





-for immediate reward, we shall have the satisfaction of 


following: ‘‘ The man or the men who assail the amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, will 
find a bloodier Waterloo at the hands of the loyal peo- 
ple of this country than marked the scenes out of which 
those amendments were born.” 

This is somewhat sky-scraping, a kind of soaring 
malediction whose very loftiness of sound awakens a 
suspicion of its sincerity. Nevertheless, it precisely 
accords with our notions and we unhesitatingly say to 
the fulminator, ‘‘ Thou art the man.”’ Let him take his 
warning home. The man who is assailing the amend- 
ments is he who is trying to blast out the foundation of 
principle on which they rest. The Mongolian and the In- 
dian are men and until we are willing to make the ocean 
a sea of fire, as Mr. Jefferson wished it were, or build 
an impassable Chinese wall around our holy realm, we 
have no right to exclude the one nor oppress the other. 
We have adopted the broad principle that human right 
depends not on race, nor on color nor on “a previous. 
condition of servitude,’’ nor on a present state of igno- 
rance, semi-barbarity, poverty or helplessness, but on 
the fact of humanity. We have ‘‘appealed to Cesar,” 
the common instinct of humanity, the grand ‘“‘all men” 
of our immortal ‘‘ Declaration’’ and by that appeal we 
must stand or fall, 

ALBION W. TouRGEE. 





Brave Words. 


IF the disturbed state of affairs in Ireland results in 
no other immediate good, it is likely to produce some 
statesmen of whom not only England but the world 
may well be proud. Mr. Forster, the Secretary for Ire- 
land who has been from the first in the very crater of 
the turmoil, who has been burned in effigy, hooted, 
cursed, his person threatened if not his life, is one of 
these. In all this he has preserved not only his temper 
and his moderation but has continued to regard with a 
most admirable and calm philosophy the struggle of in- 
congruous elements—the whirlwind resulting from the 
tempestuous seeding of other days. There is not in all 
the utterances of Christian statesmen a nobler, manlier 
declaration than that which he recently uttered in the 
face of complexities and discouragements that have been 
rarely equaled. 

‘*It takes a long time before the effects of a bad system 
can be removed ; but I am not altogether without faith in 
the Irish people. Probably few persons have less reason 
than I have to speak favorably of much that has occurred 
in Ireland. But I could not have come so much into con- 
tact with its people without finding that, with all their 
faults and failings, they have many admirable qualities. 


—a strong love of family and of all social relations ; and I 
believe that, if we persevere in doing our duty, regardless 
of fear or favor, not caring for reproack and not looking 


leaving Ireland better than we found it, and also of leaving 
the three kingdoms in a safer and more united condition.”’ 

To a man who can utter such words, the future of any 
people may safely be confided. The last great lesson 
which the statesman learns is that to-morrow’s pros- 
perity is the touchstone of to-day’s policy. That chro- 
nic evils cannot be cured by instantaneous operation is 
a fact that few live long enough to learn. Almost every 
reformer is anxious to use the knife. The most intense 
philanthropist is nearly sure to be close akin to the most 
arbitrary tyrant. The process of growth is altogether 
too slow for one who sees only results. So too, it is a 
common error to believe that the growth of centuries 
can be uprooted by a statute ; that the life of a nation 
can upon the instant be made to fit any mould the legis- 
lator may invent. This was the error of our statesmen 
at the close of the recent war. They thought that if 
only Northern governmental forms were imposed upon 
Southern society, that the whole question would there- 
by be settled. They could not—-very few of them to this 
day can—comprehend the truth, that is put so tersely 
and simply by Mr. Forster. ‘‘ It takes a long time be- 
fore the effects of a bad system can be removed.’’ Igno- 
rance and slavery in America and ignorance and op- 
pression in Ireland have produced wonderfully similar 
results. Poverty follows in their footsteps. Crime runs 
hand in hand with them. The victims are powerless to 
help themselves. Those who have held them down for 
ages feel no duty now to lift them up. They are not 
cruel, They do not hate the peasantry. Neither had 





our slave masters any antipathy or malevolence toward 
the negro. They simply do not see that he has any cause 
to complain or any right to complain if he have a cause. 
The owner has an inalienable right to receive his rent 
and the peasant an inalienable right to pay it, and that 
is all the landlord class can see in the present crisis. 
The whole thing has been closely paralleled in our re- 
cent history except that with us the servile class has 
never been goaded to retaliation. Why they were not, 
no one can tell, but they were not. If they had risen as 
one man, fired with the thirst for revenge that genera- 
tions of oppression give, defied the law, and despoiled 
the spoilers our Government would have been placed in 
much the same attitude toward the South that the 
Gladstone ministry occupies toward Ireland. But 
where we should have found a man with the wisdom, 
foresight, calmness and candor of Mr. Forster, Heaven 
only knows. It is well for us that the storm of battle 
that went before the period of reconstruction served by 
its terrors to repress others which might have been still 
more fearful. Even as it is, we may well learn wisdom 
from the lips of this English statesman and remind our- 
selves that the effects of our ‘“‘ bad system” are but par- | 





tially removed. Much time and earnest effort will still 
be required to eradicate its evils. : 
ALBION W. TouRGEE. 





International Fiction. 
BY EMMA L. BURNETT. 


NOVELS in these days are nothing if not interna- 
tional. Either the characters are collected from differ- 
ent countries, or the scene is transferred from one 
country to another. American novelists are especially 
addicted to this roving propensity, but then why should 
any pent-up Utica contract their powers when not only 
this whole boundless continent, but the other one, to say 
nothing of the islands of the sea, are theirs? A writer on 
this side the Atlantic scarcely has the hardihood to 
finish his book without an infusion of European travel ; 
indeed some of our distinguished writers keep their 
people over there most of the time, only allowing them 
to come home occasionally on a visit. 

Europe is particularly convenient in the case of bro- 
ken-hearted lovers. While it would be impossible to 
carry on the story if the principals must continue liv- 
ing in the same place, just as if nothing had happened, 
it is very easy to send one of them off to visit picture 
galleries and old castles until the proper time comes for 
the dénowement. Sometimes the whole performance is 
enacted during a European tour, and many persons are 
unpatriotic enough to believe that such a setting gives 
additional interest to the narrative. Perhaps the hero 
and heroine play chess and talk mild metaphysics on 
ship-board ; cultivate each other’s acquaintance amidst 
lovely English and Swiss scenery ; the proposal is made 
and refused at Lugano ; one carries his desperation to 
Greece and Syria, the other moans her regrets through 
Milan, Venice and Florence ; they meet by chance in 
the Pantheon at Rome, and everything is finally ad- 
justed under the dome of St. Peter’s. Now this is 
certainly more exciting than if the same occurrences 
had happened among the commonplace and unhistoric 
surroundings of our own land. Some writers are still 
more ambitious and take Egypt for the scene of opera- 
tions. The old, yet ever new story is rendered very ef- 
fective by a sprinkling of pyramids, obelisks, ruined 
temples, palm trees, fellaheen, shadoof, Egyptian sun- 
shine and quotations from Lepsius and Herodotus. The 
first glances are exchanged at the hotel table in Cairo, 
and the interesting phases of getting acquainted, be- 
coming the ‘‘ best friends in the world” and all the rest 
of it are gone through with during a voyage up the 
Nile. They quarrel and make up at Ballas ; have mis- 
understandings at Karnak; are deeply in love at the 
First Cataract ; become engaged at the temple of Aboo 
Simbel ; humiliating confession made and a bitter part- 
ing takes place at Thebes on the downward trip ; tears, 
agonies, rancors and jealousies ; a long, sad talk amid 
the moonlit ruins of Antinoé ; things gradually straight- 
ened out at Cairo and Alexandria ; bliss unutterable on 
the Mediterranean steamer. 

Our English cousins, to a limited extent, make use of 
American material, and the monotony of Piccadilly is 
occasionally relieved by a dash into the green pastures 
of our far West. They have also a way of utilizing 
Americans in Europe, and thereby giving a western 
flavor to their books. The American young lady—who 
is not always a Daisy Miller nor a Fair Barbarian, but 
only a trifle less ladylike, beautiful and clever than the 
British young lady—perhaps makes a conquest of an 
English peer, and the author graphically depicts the 
ill-concealed exultation of our charming and highly- 
favored countrywoman’s relatives. These relatives are 
the American part of the book, and are generally repre- 
sented as being not perfectly unobjectionable. They 
talk with a nasal twang, constantly say ‘‘ Sir,” are given 
to discoursing about ‘‘institutions,’’ are perhaps na- 
tives of Providence, R. I., or Lacedsemon, Ill., and are 
otherwise so disagreeable that an English peer natu- 
rally hesitates about an alliance with such a family, and 
makes up his mind and unmakes it through several 
chapters, 

People in English books also do a great deal of trav- 
eling on the continent, and sometimes they take their 
rugs and bath-tubs to Syria. We all remember Miss 
Todd’s picnic in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, to which 
Mr. McGabbery and the rest were invited, and how 
Miss Jones declared she lost her parasol somewhere 
coming down the Mount of Offense, and charged “‘ those 
nasty Arab children’’ with having stolen it. 

Many English novels of the last generation had an 
East India current running through them. Younger 
sons were shipped off to India in a civil or military capa- 
city ; large families of small children were sent home to 
be taken care of by English aunts and grandmothers ; 
East Indian heiresses were considered fine matches for 
impecunious English titles ; Glorvina Maloneys went 
out to Bundlegunge to try and settle themselves matri- 
monially ; rich Uncle James Binneys returned from 
India well prepared to pay for their niece’s music les- 
sons and give them presents ; Clapham and Brighton 
houses were adorned with Indian curiosities, and so 
English life among its parks, hedges and shady lanes 
was tinged with a kind of barbaric, Oriental magnifi- 
cence. By-the-way, how often these strong contrasts 
are used! Stories oscillate between London and the 
diamond fields of South Africa; between the bleak hills 
of New England and the tropical luxuriance of the sunny 
South ; between one of our Eastern cities and an Indian 
reservation, 
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In all probability the coming novel will spread itself 
farther and farther. Our American lovers, let us say, 
will no lenger be confined to Europe, but will roam at 
pleasure through Asia and Africa, having happy or un- 
happy interviews, as the case may be, in Bangkok, 
Madras, in the Taj Mahal—and where a more fitting 
place for lovers’ meeting than in the mausoleum of the 
much-loved wife of the Emperor Shah Jehan ?—or per- 
haps during a trip up the Pei-Ho, or while making the 
ascent of Fusi-Yama, or at a cherry blossom festival in 
the Kioto Imperial Gardens. Or just for a moment 
fancy what a good thing could be made of an accidental 
meeting of jinrikishas on the Tokaido, and a settling-up 
of old scores in an adjacent tea-house. 

Then when the prophesied railroad from Cairo to 
Cape Town is finished, and the Desert of Sahara is 
flooded so that ships can sail benignly up to the back 
door of Timbuctoo; when King Mtesa has finally 
selected his religion, and ceased to be a terror to the 
surrounding country—or more than likely he will be 
dead by that time ; when the Zulu wars are all over; 
when, in short, traveling in Africa is made easy, secure 
and pleasant, we may expect to read of the flirtations of 
Theodore and Selina at Uganda, Ujiji, or on the banks 
of Stanley Pool. 





French Marriages. 
BY G. JULIA WALKER. 


PERHAPS there are few subjects of foreign legislation 
of more importance in these days of international in- 
tercourse than the French marriage law. 

As long as a Frenchman resides abroad having con- 
formed to the requirements of the law in the country 
in which he is, he is lawfully wedded, but let a trip to 
French soil be taken and his wife is no longer a wife, 
and her children are nameless. A Frenchman is only 
considered to be of age at twenty-five, and even then 
is not free to contract a marriage in his own country 
without declaring his intention at the mairie of his ar- 
rondissement or town, and having the particulars of 
his proposed alliance posted up some three weeks in 
advance. Then the consent of his parents or grand- 
parents must be obtained, or lacking which he must 
serve them with three ‘‘ respectful summonses”? at in- 
tervals of a fortnight from each other. He must also 
produce his certificate of birth and his ‘‘acte de libéra- 
tion,’’ setting forth that he was drawn at the conscrip- 
tion and either served his time or been duly exempted. 

That there are Frenchmen who do not know the laws 
of their own country must be acknowledged. Not long 
ago a Frenchman of some standing went to Paris, and 
finding that the English woman he bad married eighteen 
years before was not legally his wife, honorably re-mar- 
ried her according to the laws of his own country. 

But does every Frenchman act thus ? Does no French- 
man take advantage of the ignorance of a woman re- 
specting his national laws for the purpose of deserting 
her ? Let the untold miseries of English and American 
women in Paris answer. There the girl who without 
question plighted her troth wakes up to find that a wife 
in her own country is no wife in France, and that her 
children cannot bear the name of a man who is not 
her husband. In many cases a man has been known 
to add to the cruelty of desertion, which many a proud 
woman would have silently borne could she have been 
justified as to her offspring, a threat of legal proceed- 
ings should she or her children dare to bear the name 
of the man to whom she was in England or America 
lawfully wedded. 





We have said there are Frenchmen ignorant of the | 


laws of their own country. A sad example of this igno- 
rance happened a few years ago. A Frenchman mar- 
ried in London an Englishwoman, and after living there 
for about ten years an uncle in France left him an es- 
tate and fortune to the exclusion of other members of 
the family. Shortly after taking possession he died, 
leaving ail by will to his wife and children, when dis- 
tant relatives came forward to prove that the require- 
ments of the French law had not been complied with ; 
therefore, the dead man had had no wife, and there were 
no children of the name indicated in the wiil. 

The woman who had been tenderly loved and cher- 
ished for more than ten years, with no suspicion of the 
bitter truth, was cast forth with her children penniless, 
There was, however, in this case a consolation which 
is generally denied ; it was to her husband’s ignorance 
of the laws, not his faithlessness, that this poor woman 
owed her misfortune, and this, culpable though it was, 
made her burden far easier to bear than that of many 
of her sisters, who, marrying in as good faith as she, 
find themselves cruelly deserted in their husband’s 
country. 

One of many such cases comes before me now. A 
young Frenchman who gave the age of twenty-two 
married in New York an American girl of respectable 
parentage two years his junior, and a few months after 
went to reside in England. They had lived there for 
about three years, and had two little children, when the 
husband’s father went over from Paris apparently not 
having known of the marriage, but acknowledged his 
son’s wife and their little ones, and remained at their 
house. The son in his turn visited his parents in Paris 
and wrote of their making arrangements so that all 
might live together. 

Instead of his promised return he sent a telegram 
that he would come the next day. This, however, was 
only followed by chilling disappointment, which the 





wife patiently bore. Hearing nothing she feared he 
must be ill, started for Paris with her children, and on 
presenting herself at the house of her father-in-law was 
coolly told by him that his son was not her husband 
and she could not see him. Her pleading that his chil- 
dren might at least see him was cruelly answered by his 
sending for a ‘‘Commissaire de Police’? to remove her 
and her children from the door. Then, with an almost 
sarcastic touch of humanity, he paid for their lodging 
one night. With two helpless babes, not speaking a 
word of the language, she was cast out in a city teeming 
with temptation. Perhaps the most touching part of 
all her story was the admission, ‘*‘ And I loved him, and 
do still.”” The agony of a dishonored name can scarcely 
equal that of a woman who has bestowed her young life 
‘for better, for worse’’ till death sever the solemn bond 
—upon learning that it all meant nothing in the land 
which gave her so-called husband birth, and that her 
marriage was not even worth his name ! 

Of course the requirements of the law are the same 
with regard to women; but inasmuch as they are gene- 
rally married in their own country and are expected to 
know their own laws, that side of the question hardly 
bears the same significance for us. But recently how- 
ever the French Court annulled the marriage of a son 
of Musurus Pasha to a daughter of the Countess d’Ime- 
court. The handsome young French girl fell in love 
with the Mohammedan in Constantinople, and they went 
to England to be married. But in France the union 
was held to be invalid on account of non-compliance 
with the requirements of the French law. This leaves 
the girl in a most pitiable position, as she has lived 
with the Pasha’s son in good faith, supposing herself 
to be his lawful wife. 

However necessary the marriage laws of France may 
be for its own subjects or for those living on French 
soil, surely some revision of these laws is urgently 
needed. In these days of international intercourse the 
legal recognition of intermarriages between French and 
other nationalities is demanded by every principle of 
honor and religion, and the subject should rouse the 
energies of all who have the power of obtaining resti- 
tution for the victims of a legislation which lays num- 
bers of broken hearts upon the hearths of our homes, 
and hides in Paris many who silently live out their 
wrongs rather than expose a position proved to be 
without redress. 





Dry Goops methods and those of the law are not 
one and the same thing. A man may become a suc- 
cessful merchant ; nay, more, in the accepted parlance 
of the day, a*merchant prince, but that a lawyer should 
step into the shoes of an A. T. Stewart and succeed, de- 
veloping like talents of economy, kindred genius for 
maintaining and increasing a colossal fortune in dry 
goods—this the world must not expect to witness even 
once in a century. If any hopes had been formed at 
the time of Mr. Stewart’s death that Henry Hilton, 
Esq., might perpetuate the name of Stewart and the 
fame of the great establishment founded by the once 
poor young man from Belfast, such hopes must have re- 
ceived a rude shock when the announcement was made 
that the closing of the mammoth dry goods emporium 
had been decreed. The fact that the house of A. T. 
Stewart was to close and seek a remembrance hereafter 
only in history may have surprised some people. To 
the knowing ones in and about New York, and for that 
matter at the great centres of business East and West, 
the announcement caused no astonishment. <A sen- 
tence sufficiently explains the whole business. A law- 
yer such as Mr. Henry Hilton was not and never could 
be a merchant. When he inherited Mr. Stewart’s for- 
tune, it was all he inherited, and with Mr. Stewart died 
the brains that made his fame and fortune. In America 
business relations are constantly changing, and per- 
haps it may be just as well that change also should 
come, not only to those who govern the people but more 
frequently to those who largely control the happiness 
of thousands by their accumulation and distribution of 
immense personal fortunes. All men have come to 
learn that concentrated wealth in the hands of one or 
of a few individuals is a powerful engine for good or 
evil. That Mr. Stewart’s wealth aided some, we doubt 
not ; that it might have done some good for America 
or his fellow-citizens of the great State and city of New 
York, is none of our business, but we know it did 
nothing, and we have no knowledge that any portion of 
this wealth has ever been appropriated since coming 
into Mr. Hilton’s hands to the furtherance of any great 
public interest. The firm of A. T. Stewart lived without 
love, it dies unregretted. It will live for a time as having 
been the greatest among great names in the world of dry 
goods, but its absence will only serve to make people ask 
the old-time question, ‘‘ After all, what’s in a name ?”’ 








VicTorR Hvao’s intellectual activity is marvelous, 
Even now he is up every day between five and six 
o’clock, and every day he works. Having seen every- 
thing and forgotten nothing, Victor Hugo is a wonder- 
ful talker. His souvenirs embrace a whole century. 
Victor Hugo does not seek to hide his age. ‘I have 
more to do than I have done,” said Victor Hugo to a 
friend only a few days ago. ‘‘ It might be thought that 
age weakens the intellect ; my intellect, on the con- 
trary, seems to grow stronger, and does not rest. I 
should require several lives still to write all that my 
mind conceives ; I shall never finish. I am resigned on 
that point.”’ 
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Literary News and Notes. 


THE poet Longfellow wrote the ‘‘Golden Legend” in 
four weeks, not including Sundays, but spent six. months 
in revising and altering before it went to press. 


THE article on Mary Stuart for the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Brit- 
tannica’’ is to be written by Mr. Swinburne, whose prose 
will probably, in spite of him, take at least partially 
poetical form. 


Mr. Cross positively denies the rumor that he has aban- 
doned the idea of writing a biography of his. late wife, 
Marian Evans, or George Eliot, and is reported by the 
Atheneum as steadily at work upon it. 


Tue ‘Life and Times of Stein,’’ by Professor Seeley, 
is being translated into French. Students of history on 
the Continent have found it of exceptional value, and a 
German as well as French translation has been suggested. 


CHARLES READE, who through invalidism and family 
bereavement has been silent for nearly three years, is now 
at work ona series of short stories with a characteristi- 
cally odd title, ‘‘Multum in Parvo: A Series of Stories 
with no Waste of Words.”’ 





Hovexuton & MIFFLIN will soon issue new and revised 
editions of Richard Grant White’s volumes, ‘‘ Shakspeare’s 
Scholar’ and ‘‘The Life and Genius of Shakspeare.’’ 
These will be in the same form as the author’s other books, 
which are published by the same house. 


AMONG various other noteworthy English reprints will 
be 8S. Baring-Gould’s memoir of Robert Stephen Hawkes, 
the English churchman, who was distinguished not only 
for eccentricity but for the authorship of the ballad, ‘‘ And 
Shall Trelawney Die ?”’ T. Whittaker will publish it in 
a cheap and, therefore, popular form. 


THE first number of a new periodical, ‘‘La Révue de 
l’Extreme Orient,’’ has just been issued in Paris, its object 
being to give careful studies of the religions, arts, sciences 
and customs of the Far East, past as well as present. The 
editor, Henri Cordier, is a distinguished bibliophilist, and 
will be aided by many well-known writers. 


THE attempt to celebrate the centenary of Metastasio 
has been abandoned, much to the disgust of the Romans, 
whose committee have failed to raise funds enough for the 
purpose. The monument will still be unveiled, but the 
performance of Piccinni’s ‘‘Olimpiade”’ will be given up 
unless private enterprise comes to the rescue. 


THE long-promised ‘‘Specimens of Early English,’ 
edited by Dr. Richard Morris for the Clarendon Press 
Series, is almost ready for publication. The preface is by 
Professor Skeat, and students of Early English are look- 
ing forward to the volume with a certainty that it will be 
the most complete aid yet afforded to researches in that 
direction. 


THERE was some reason to fear that the Magazine of 
American History, which had grown to excellence under 
the editorship of John Austin Stevens, would lose se- 
riously by any change of management, -but the first num- 
ber is of even more value and interest than usual, and the 
editors, B. F. De Costa and H. P. Johnston, are to be con- 
gratulated on the difficult task they are achieving. 


NoTHING much more unexpected could well be chroni- 
cled than the organization of a ‘‘ Home Study Society” in 
India, yet such a society has not only taken root but gives 
fair promise of growth. Enthusiastic letters from remote 
regions, from both men and women, have poured in upon 
the secretary, Mrs. Scott Boys, wife of the deputy com- 
missioner of Oudh, who finds her duties unexpectedly op- 
pressive. 


THEODORE Watts, the English poet, is a lawyer and a 
critic instead of being, as reported, a librarian in the 
British Museum. He is however as phenomenally learned 
as life in that retreat is credited with making one; was an 
intimate friend of Rossetti’s, and has for three or four 
years lived with Swinburne. He is said to be one of the 
finest talkers in London, but too absorbed in work to give 
much time to society. 


THE commemorative tablet placed on the house occu- 
pied by Sir Walter Scott when in Rome, has lately been 
unveiled in the presence of a crowd of British residents, as 
well as many Italians, among the latter the venerable 
Duca di Sermoneta, who was Scott’s companion and friend 
fifty yearsago. The inscription reads as follows: ‘‘In the 
year 1832, the last of his life, in this house dwelt the illus- 
trious British novelist, Walter Scott, of Edinburgh. 1882.’’ 








A sERIOUS attempt is under way to rescue the libraries 
of Stamboul from entire destruction, theft and decay hav- 
ing for many years worked at will. Salih Effendi, one of 
the most distinguished members of the Ulema, has been 
appointed director-general, and has begun a catalogue or 
calendar. It has been asserted that there are or ought to 
be over a million MSS. and books, but the numbers at pre- 
sent in each library bear out no such total. Several of the 
MSS. are said to have been saved from the Alexandrine Li- 
brary, and some are entirely unknown to Turkish scholars. 


THE wife of Mr. Faweett, the blind English statesman, 
is a careful student, in many points no less distinguished 
than her husband, who has found her eyes almost as ser- 
viceable as his own could have been. She has lately come 
to high honor, as her “‘ Political Economy for Beginners’’ 
is being translated into two of the native languages of 
India—Canarese and Marathi. Her ‘Tales in Political 
Economy”’ are being also translated into the latter lan- 
guage and into Swedish, her success in this fie!d being as 
great and as unexpected as that of Harriet Martineau 
many years ago. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION. 


THE Broad Street Station of the Penn- | 


sylvania Railroad, to which we call atten- 
tion in this number of ‘‘OuR CoNTINENT,”’ 


is a monument to the advanced spirit of the | 
| front and rear, for the purpose of providing 


age and the enterprise of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. The station is located 
on a lot bounded by Broad, Filbert, 
Fifteenth and Market streets. The build- 
ing has a front of 193 feet 5 inches on 


Broad street extending southward from | 


Filbert, by 122 feet 10 inches from Broad 
to Fifteenth. Its Fifteenth street front is 
connected by a covered bridge of ornamen- 
tal cast-iron work, with the passenger- 
train house on the west side of Fifteenth 
street, of which this bridge virtually forms 
a prolongation, the same roof being com- 
mon to both. The style of the exterior on 
Broad is Gothic, treated freely to accom- 


modate it to the requirements of a modern | 


building. The first story is of granite, on 


the Broad and Filbert street fronts. Above | 
the first story the walls are faced with red | 


pressed brick, with red terra cotta and 
moulded bricks freely used as adornments 
in a manner that has a novel and very 
pleasing effect. On the angle of the two 
principal facades at Market and Filbert 


streets a clock tower is carried up to a | 


height, including the slated roof, of 176 


feet. Its location is such that it can be | 
| finished by appropriate decorations, which 


seen to great advantage from distant points. 


The station is admirably arranged for the | 
purpose of furnishing accommodations for | 


passengers in the first and second stories, 
and two additional higher stories are ap- 
propriately arranged for offices of the com- 
pany. The first story contains ticket 
offices, baggage-rooms, stairways leading 
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to the second story and a waiting lobby to 


be used in connection with baggage-room , 


and ticket offices. Another considerable 
portion of this story is open to the streets, 


a convenient passageway for carriages and 
foot passengers from Broad to Fifteenth 
streets. The second story contains waiting- 


rooms, a large dining-room and restaurant, | 


barber-shop, lavatories, and other conveni- 
ences for passengers. It is approached by 


stairs and two hydraulic elevators, located | 


on the north side of the waiting-rooms. 
Communication with the trains is provided 
by a wide lobby extending the whole 
length of the Fifteenth street front, on 
which the waiting-room doors open on one 


side and the gates to the train-house on the | 


other. The third story contains the kitchen 
and store-rooms for the service of dining- 


room and restaurant, with which they are | 


connected by elevators and a private stair- 


way. The other portion of this story is | 
| who explored it. 


devoted to offices of the company, and the 


, fourth story is occupied entirely by offices | 
intended for similar uses. Access to both 


these upper stories is provided by a fire- 
proof stairway and elevator, with entrance 
by a private door on Filbert street. 

The interiors of the first and second 
stories of the station are very handsomely 


form part of the construction. 

The building has been arranged with 
great care, special pains being taken in 
every detail to insure its completeness and 

| adaptability to its intended uses. While 
| greatly increasing the passenger accom- 
| modations heretofore furnished to citizens 
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of Philadelphia and travelers arriving here, 
it also makes an important addition to the 
list of architectural ornaments of the city of 


NAMES OF THE STATES. 


HamiLton B. STAPLES in a recent lec- 
ture before the American Antiquarian So- | 
ciety gave the following interesting facts : 

Pennsylvania owes its name to its founder, 
The name given by Penn 
himself was Sylvania, but King Charles II 
insisted that the name of Penn should be 
It is the only State in the Union 
named after its founder. 

The counties of New Castle, Kent and 
Sussex ‘‘upon Delaware,”’’ granted by the 
| Duke of York to Penn in 1682, were known 
as the territories of Pennsylvania. In 1701 
Penn granted them a certain autonomy. 
The State was named after the bay of that 
name, and the bay after Lord De-la-war, 
It has been claimed that 
the bay and the river were named after the 
Deleware Indians, who in 1600 dwelt upon 
their shores, This claimis unfounded. The 
Delaware name of the river was Lenape- 
hittuk, meaning the Lenape river. 

Ohio is named after the beautiful river, 
its southern boundary. From Johnston’s 
** Account of the Indian Tribes’’ the word 
Ohio, as applied to the river, in the Wyan- 
dot language is O-he-zuh, signifying ‘‘some- 
thing great.”” Mr. Schoolcraft observes that 
the termination ‘‘io’’ in Ohio implies admi- 
On the old French maps the name 
is sometimes the ‘‘ Ochio,’’ and sometimes 
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THE STILL HOUR. 
MISSING. 


LaTE at night I saw the Shepherd 
Toiling slow along the hill, 

Though the flock below were gathered 
In the fold so warm and still. 





On His face I saw the anguish, 
In His locks the drops of night, 
As He searched the misty valleys, 
As He climbed the frosty height. 


Just one tender lamb was missing 
When He called them all by name ; 

While the others heard and followed, 
This one only never came. 


Oft his voice rang through the darkness 
Of that long, long night of pain ; 

Oft He vainly paused to listen 
For an answering tone again. 


Far away the truant sleeping 
By the chasm of despair, 

Lay unconscious of its danger, 
Shivering in the mountain air. 


But at last the Shepherd found it, 
Found it ere in sleep it died, 

Took it in His loving bosom, 
And His soul was satisfied. 


Then I saw the Eastern spaces 
Part before a shining throng, 
And the golden dome of morning 
Seemed all shattered into song. 
JULIA H. THAYER. 


JEsus CHRIST alone of all men in history 


' casts no shadow. *e 


THE preacher and the teacher must pos- 
sess the accent of conviction.—Fred. H. 
Allen, 

JEsus CHRIST drew into His incarnate 
history all the siniess possibilities of the 


| human body and soul. “e 


—AN apostate soul may die, an apostate 





| church may die, but somewhere on the 
| earth the glory of the Lord will abide.— 
| Morgan Dix. 


THERE is a virtue in believing the Bible, 
the whole Bible; in receiving it with a 
whole-heartedness as the Word of God, the 
word of truth.—R. W. Clark. 


How can the whole body of Christian 
men and women, young and old, be made 
to realize the almost infinitely momentous 
emergency, responsibility and opportunity 
of the time, with reference to the making 
of our country in its totality a Christian 
nation ?— The Advance. 


loved have gone into nothingness. The 
garment I held has slipped from my grasp- 
The beauty of the flesh is all unwoven. But 
that which I loved, which wore that gar- 
ment, somewhere in God’s universe keeps 
its life, its personality, its consciousness,— 
W. W. Battershell. 


‘*MADE in the image of God.’’ We can- 
not tell what it means. It is one of those 
vast thoughts of God we catch the trailing 
fringes of. It is one of those luminous 
heights of God’s thought up which we gaze, 
and they are summitless to us. But we are 
to think up toward them, and every day 
stretch in their direction.—H. W. Warren. 


THE most perfect specimen of athletic 
training ever produced, if bone and flesh 
and sinew are his all, is but one-third a man 
and useless to society. Send him to the 
schools and store his mind full, he is but 
two-thirds a man, and dangerous as well 
as useless. Put Christ in his heart, to con- 
trol and urge his purpose, and you have an 
ideal man.— W. D. Nicholas. 

Crist has come down to us clad in all 
the strength and beauty of a full manhood. 
If He had taught and died in very early 
life, we could not perhaps have divested 
our minds of the idea of immaturity that 
would have attached to His words and 
works. If He had been crucified in old 
| age the pitifulness of the scene would have 
obscured its deeper meaning.—Z. Blakeslee. 


One of Faraday’s workmen by accident 
dropped a little highly-valued silver cup 
into a strong acid bath. In a little while it 
had utterly disappeared. But when Faraday 
came in and learned of it, he said nothing, 
but cast another acid into the jar, and the 
silver was soon precipitated—a shapeless 
mass indeed, but every grain there. A few 
days after it came back a more beautiful 
cup, from the hands of the silversmith. 
May not God as readily restore our bodies 
after the decay and disorganization of 
| death.— Geo. F. Pentecost. 
| 


J, L. Russew. 
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REMEMBERED MUSIC. 


BEForE her mind went out to sea 

My little wife she said to me: 

‘¢ Come down, dear man, and hear me touch 
The chords you used to love so much ; 

The dust that gathers on the keys 

Will suit my old-time melodies.”’ 

Thus said my little wife to me 

Before her mind went out to sea. 


Before her mind went out to sea, 

She put on gay attire for me: 

Her hands, inspired by some soft spell, 
Gently upon the key-board fell, 

And oh, the chords the touch awoke ! 
What far, far whispers in them spoke, 
As played my little wife to me, 

Before her mind went out to sea! 


Before her mind went out to sea 

My little wife turned round to me: 

‘“*T think you know this tune,”’ she said— 
She’d played it first when we were wed ! 

“* And this?”’ I’d known it ere her hand— 
So slender now—an octave spanned. 

Ah, woe! those pangs of melody 

Before her mind went out to sea! 


Before her mind went out to sea 

My little wife thus played to me ; 

A pallid touch, remote, subdued, 
But flushed to me with maidenhood ; 
A simple song, a far-off chime, 

A broken chord, a dropping rhyme— 
And so our life-time’s symphony 
Said out my little wife to me. 


Before her mind went out to sea 

Thus dreamed my little wife to me: 
And as she dreamed I dreamed again 
Of school-day loiterings in the lane, 

Of love that peeped at love that sighed, 
Of love that would not be denied ; 

Oh, love! how played my wife to me 
Before her mind went out to sea ! 


Before her mind went out to sea 

She fondled thus with memory, 

Till every touch glowed pink with gleams 
Of younger love’s bewitching dreams ; 
Avoiding still the sterner rhymes 

That hint of darkened, sombre times, 

For she was pitiful to me, 

Before her mind went out to sea. 


Before her mind went out to sea 

My little wife she played to me, 

With never moan nor never sigh, 

But always love-looks in her eye— 

Oh, God! the sob that shook my breast ! 

“* Dear love,’”’ she whispered, ‘‘ let us rest !’? 

Her lips to mine she pressed for me, 

And then her mind went out to sea ! 
EDWARD SPENCER. 
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BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Author of “Bressant,” “Saxon Titles,” “Idol- 
atry,” “Garth,” etc. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. LockHart’s house at Hammer- 
smith had been considered a good house in 
its day, and was still decent and comfort- 
able. It stood on a small side street which 
branched off from the main road in the 
direction of the river, and was built of 
dark red brick, with plain white-sashed 
windows. It occupied the centre of an ob- 
long plot of ground about half an acre in 
extent, with a high brick wall all round it, 
except in front, where space was left for a 
wrought-iron gate, hung between two posts, 
with an heraldic animal of ambiguous spe- 
cies sitting upright on each of them. The 
straight path which led from this gate to 
the front door of the house, was paved with 
broad square flagstones, kept very clean. 
In the midst of the grass-plot on the left, 
as you entered, was a dark-hued cedar of 
Lebanon, whose flattened layers of foliage 
looked out of keeping with the English 
climate and the character of English trees. 
At the back of the house was an orchard, 
comprising three ancient apple-trees and 
the lifeless stump of a fourth ; some sun- 
flowers and hollyhocks, alternating with 
gooseberry-bushes, were planted along the 
walls, which, for the most part, were draped 
in ivy. The interior of the building showed 
a wide hall, giving access to a staircase, 
which, after attaining a broad landing, 
used as a sort of an open sitting-room, and 
looking out through a window upon the 
back garden, mounted to the region of bed- 
rooms. The ground floor was divided into 
three rooms and a kitchen, all of comfort- 
able dimensions, and containing sober and 
presentable furniture. In the drawing- 
room, moreover, hung a portrait, taken in 
1805, of the deceased master of the estab- 
lishment ; and a miniature of the same gen- 
tleman, in a gold-rimmed oval frame, re- 
posed upon Mrs. Lockhart’s work-table. 
The sideboard in the dining-room supported 
a salver and some other articles of plate 








| Tom would not actually 





which had belonged to Mrs. Lockhart’s 
family, and which, when she surrendered 
her maiden name of Fanny Pell, had been 


| 
| 
| 
| 


included in her modest dowry. For the | 


rest, there was a small collection of books, 
ranged on some shelves sunk into the wall 


sundry spoils of war, such as swords, 


ened his life by many years, though he did 
not die until after reaching the age of forty. 
At the time of his meeting with Fanny Pell 
he was moving about London, a magnificent 
wreck of a man, with great melancholy 


| blue eyes, a voice sonorously musical, a 
on either side of the drawing-room mantel- | 
piece ; and fastened against the walls were 


helmets and flint-lock muskets, which the | 
Major had brought home from his cam- | 


paigns. Their stern and battle-worn aspect 


contrasted markedly with the gentle and | 


quiet demeanor of the dignified old lady 
who sat at the little table by the window, 
with her sewing in her hands. 

Mrs. Lockhart, as has been already inti- 
mated, had been a very lovely girl, and, 
allowing for the modifications wrought by 
age, she had not, at sixty-six, lost the es- 
sential charm which had distinguished her 
at sixteen. Her social success had, during 
four London seasons, been especially bril- 
liant ; and, although her fortune was at no 
time great, she had received many highly 


eligible offers of marriage ; and his Royal | 
Highness the Prince of Wales had declared | 


her to be ‘‘a doosid sweet little creature.”’ 


passion up to the period of her marriage 


manner and address of grave and exquisite 
courtesy. Gazing upon that face, whose 
noble beauty was only deepened by the 
traces it bore of passion and pain, Fanny 
Pell needed not the stimulus of his omi- 
nous reputation to yield him first her awed 
homage, and afterwards her heart. But 
Tom, on this occasion, acted in a manner 
which, we may suppose, did something 
toward wiping away the stains of his many 
sins. He had been attracted by the gentle 
charm of the girl, and for a while he made 
no scruple about attracting her in turn. 
There was a maidenly dignity and straight- 
forwardness about Fanny Pell, however, 
which, while it won upon Grantley far 
more than did the deliberate and self-con- 
scious fascinations of other women, inspired 
at the same time an unwonted relenting in 
his heart. Feeling that here was one who 
might afford him something vastly deeper 


| and more valuable than the idle pride of 
She had kept the citadel of her heart | 
through many sieges, and, save on one oc- | 
casion, it had never known the throb of 


with Lieutenant Lockhart. But, two years | 
previous to that event, being then in her | 


eighteenth year, she had crossed the path 
of the famous Tom Grantley, who, at four- 
and-thirty years of age, had not yet passed 
the meridian of his renown. He was of 
Irish family and birth, daring, fascinating, 


generous and dangerous with both menand | 
women ; accounted one of the handsomest | 


men in Europe, a fatal duelist, a reckless 
yet fortunate gambler, a well-nigh irresisti- 


ble wooer in love, and in political debate | 


an orator of impetuous and captivating 
eloquence. His presence and bearing were 
lofty and superb ; and he 
was one of those whose 
fiat in matters of fashion 
was law. When only 
twenty-one years old, he 
had astonished society by 
eloping with Edith, the 
eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Seabridge, a girl 
not less remarkable for 
beauty than for a spirit 
and courage which were 
a match for Tom Grant- 
ley’s own. The Earl had 
never forgiven this wild 
marriage, and Tom having 
already seriously dimin- 
ished his patrimony by 
extravagance, the young 
couple were fain to make 
a more than passing ac- 
quaintance with the 
seamy side of life. But 
loss of fortune did not, 
for them, mean loss either 
of heart or of mutual 
love, and during five years 
of their wedded existence 
there was nowhere to be 
found a more devoted hus- 
band than Tom Grantley, 
or a wife more affection- 
ate and loyal than Lady 
Edith. And when she 
died, leaving him an only 
child, it was for some 
time a question whether 


break his heart. 

He survived his loss, 
however, and, having in 
herited a fresh fortune 
from a relative, he entered 
the world again and daz- 
zled it once more. But 
he was never quite the 
same man as previously ; 
there was a sternness and 
bitterness underlying his 
character which had not 
formerly been percepti- 
ble. During the ensuing 
ten years he was engaged 
in no fewer than thirteen 
duels, in which it was 
generally understood that 
the honor of some un- 
lucky lady or other was 
at stake, and in most of 
these encounters he either 
wounded or killed his 
man. In his thirteenth 
affair he was_ himself 
severely wounded, the 
rapier of his antagon- 
ist penetrating the right 
lung; the wound healed 
badly, and probably short- 


conquest and possession with which he was 
only too familiar, he bethought himself to 
show his recognition of the worth of that 
gift in the only way that was open to him— 
by rejecting it. So, one day, looking down 
from his majestic height into her lovely 
girlish face, he said with great gentleness, 
‘*My dear Miss Fanny, it has been very 


maybe not forget me in a hurry ; but your 
fair eyes and tender voice I never will for- 
get, for they’ve done more for me than ever 
a father confessor of ’em all! Good-by, 
dear child ; and if ever any man would do 
ye wrong—though, sure, no man that has 
as much heart as a fish would do that—tell 
him to ’ware Tom Grantley! and as true 
as there’s a God in heaven, and a Tom 
Grantley on earth, I'll put my bulletthrough 
the false skull of him! That’s all, my 
child : only, when ye come to marry some 
fine honest chap, as soon ye will, don’t for- 
get to send for your old friend Tom to 
come and dance at your wedding.” 

Poor Fanny felt as if her heart were being 
taken out of her innocent bosom ; but she 
was by nature so quiet in all her ways, that 
all she did was to stand with her glistening 
eyes uplifted towards the splendid gentle- 
man, her lips tremulous, and her little 
hands hanging folded before her. And 
Tom, who was but human after all, and 
had begun to fear that he had undertaken 
at least as much as he was capable of per- 
forming, kissed her, not on her forehead, 
but on her mouth, and therewith took his 
leave hurriedly, and without much cere- 
mony. And Fanny never saw him again ; 
but she never forgot him, nor he her; 
though two years afterwards she married 
Lieutenant Lockhart, and was a faithful 


| and loving wife to him for five-and-forty 


kind of you to show so much goodness to | 


a broken-down old scamp like myself, who’s 


old enough to be your father; and faith! | 


I feel like a father to ye, too! 


have had just such a sweet face as yours, 
my dear. So you'll not take it ill of me— 
will ye now !—if I just give you a kiss on 
the forehead before I go away. Many a 
woman have TI seen and forgotten, who'll 


y 
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“I TIED THE CARD TO THE GATE ITSELF. 


Why, if I'd | 
had a little girl instead of a boy, she might | 





NOBODY CAN FAIL TO SEE 


years. The honest soldier never thought 
of asking why she named their first child 
Tom ; and when the child died, and Mrs. 
Lockhart put on mourning, it never oc- 
curred to him that Tom Grantley’s having 
died in the same month of the same year 
had deepened the folds of his wife’s crape. 
But so it is that the best of us have our 
secrets, and those who are nearest to us 
suspect it not. . 

For the rest, Mrs. Lockhart’s life was a 
sufficiently adventurous and diversified one. 
War was a busy and a glorious profession 
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in those days; and the sweet-faced lady 
accompanied her husband on several of his 
campaigns, cheerfully enduring any hard- 
ships; or awaited his return at home, 
amidst the more trying hardships of sus- 
pense and fear. During that time when 
the nations paused for a moment to watch 
France cut off her own head as a prelimi- 
nary to entering upon a new life, Captain 
Lockhart (as he was then) and his wife 
happened to be on that side of the Channel, 
and saw many terrible historical sights ; 
and the Captain, who was no friend to revo- 
lution in any shape, improved an opportu- 
nity for doing a vital service for a distin- 
guished French nobleman, bringing the 
latter safely to England at some risk to 
his own life. A year or two later Mrs. 
Lockhart’s -second child was born, this 
time a daughter ; and then followed a few 
summers and winters of comparative calm, 
the monotony of which was only partially 
relieved by such domestic events as the 
trial of Warren Hastings, the acting of 
Kemble and the classic buffoonery of Gri- 
maldi. Then the star of Nelson began to 
kindle, and Captain Lockhart, reading the 
news, kindled also, and secretly glanced at 
his honorable sword hanging upon the wall ; 
yet not so secretly but that his wife de- 
tected and interpreted the glance, and 
kissed her little daughter with a sigh. 
And it was not long before Arthur Welles- 
ley went to Spain, and Captain Lockhart, 
along with many thousand other loyal Eng- 
lishmen, followed him thither; and Mrs. 
Lockhart and little Marion stayed behind 
and waited for news. The news that chiefly 
interested her was that her husband was 
promoted to be Major for gallant conduct 
on the field of battle ; then that he was 
wounded ; and, finally, that he was com- 
ing home. Home he came, accordingly, a 
glorious invalid ; but even this was not to 
be the end of trouble and glory. England 
still had need of her best men, and Major 
Lockhart was among those who were re- 
sponsible for the imprisonment of the Cor- 
sican Ogre in St. Helena. It was between 
this period and the sudden storm that cul- 
minated at Waterloo, that the happiest time 
of all the married life of the Lockharts 
was passed. He had saved a fair sum of 
money, with part of which he bought the 
house in Hammersmith ; and upon the in- 
terest of the remainder, in addition io his 
half-pay, he was able to carry on existence 
with comfort and respectability. Marion 
was no longer the odd little creature in 
short skirts that she had been when the 
Major kissed her good-by on his departure 
for the Peninsular War, but a well-grown 
and high-spirited young lady, with the 
features of her father, and a character of 
her own. She was passionately devoted to 
the gray-haired veteran, and was never 
tired of listening to his famous histories ; 
of cooking his favorite dishes ; of cutting 
tobacco for his pipe ; of sitting on the arm 
of his chair, with her arm about his neck, 
and her cheek against his. ‘‘ Marion has 
the stuff of a soldier in her,’’ the Major 
used to declare; whereupon the mother 
would silently thank Providence that Ma- 
rion was not a boy. It had only been with- 
in the last five or six years that Marion had 
really believed that she was not, or might 
not become, a boy after all; a not uncom- 
mon hallucination with those who are des- 
tined to become more that ordinarily wo- 
manly. 

When the event occurred which widowed 
France of her Emperor and Mrs. Lockhart 
of her husband (much the worst catas- 
trophe of the two, in that lady’s opinion), 
the prospects of the household in Hammer- 
smith seemed in no respect bright. The 
Major’s half-pay ceased with the Major, 
and the widow’s pension was easier to get 
in theory than in practice. The interest of 
the small capital was not sufficient by itself 
to meet the current expenses, though these 
were conducted upon the most economical 


growing; and, secondly, that she could 
easily manage all necessary repairs and ad- 
ditions herself. To this Mrs. Lockhart re- 
plied that young ladies must be dressed 
like young ladies ; that good clothes were 
a necessary tribute to good society ; and 
that in order to be happily and genteelly 
married a, girl must make the most of her 
good points, and subdue her bad ones, by 
the adornments of costume. This was, no 
doubt, very true ; but marriage was a thing 
which Marion never could hear proposed, 
even by her own mother, with any patience ; 
and, as a consequence, to use marriage as 
an argument in support of dress, was to in- 
sure the rejection of the argument. Mar- 
riage, “said Marion, was, to begin with, a 
thing to which her whole character and 
temperament were utterly opposed. She 
was herself too much like a man ever to 
care for a man, or not to despise him. In 
the next place, if a girl had not enough in 
her to win an honest man’s love, in spite of 
any external. disadvantages, then the best 
thing for her would be not to be loved at 
all. Love, this young dissenter would go 
on to observe, is something sacred, if it is 
anything ; and so pure and sensitive, that 
it were infinitely better to forego it alto- 
gether than to run the least risk of getting 
it mixed up with any temporal or expedient 
considerations. And since, she would add, 
it seems to be impossible nowadays ever to 
get love in that unsullied and virginal con- 
dition, she for her part intended to give it 
a wide berth if ever it came in her way— 
which she was quite sure it never would ; 
because it takes two to make a bargain, 
and not only would she never be one of the 
two, but, if she were to be so, she thanked 
God that she had so ugly a face and so un- 
conciliating a temper that no man would 
venture to put up with her; unless, per- 
haps, she were possessed of five or ten 
thousand a year; from which misfortune it 
was manifestly the beneficent purpose of 
Providence to secure her. The upshot of 
this diatribe was that she did not care how 
shabby and ungenteel her clothes were, so 
long as they were clean and covered her ; 
and that even if she could afford to hire a 
dressmaker, she would still prefer to do 
her making and mending herself ; because 
no one so well as herself could comprehend 
what she wanted. 

“You should not call yourself ugly, Ma- 
rion,’’ her mother would reply: ‘“‘at any 
rate, you should not think yourself ugly. 
A girl generally appears to others like what 
she is in the habit of thinking herself to be. 
Half the women who are called beauties 
are not really beautiful ; but they have per- 
suaded themselves that they are so, and 
then other people believe it. People in this 
world so seldom take the pains to think or 
to judge for themselves, they take what is 
given to them. Besides, to think a thing, 
really does a great deal toward making it 
come true. If you think you are pretty, 
you will grow prettier every day. And if 
you keep on talking about being ugly .. . 
You have a very striking, intelligent face, 


| my dear, and your smile is very charming 





indeed.”’ 

Marion laughed scornfully. ‘‘ Believing 
a lie is not the way to invent truth,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ All the imagination in England 
won’t make me different from what I am. 
Whether I am ugly or not, I’m not a fool, 
and I shan’t give anybody the right to call 
me one by behaving as if I fancied I were 
somebody else. I am very well as I am,” 
she continued, wringing out a towel and 
spreading it out on the clothes-horse to dry. 
‘I should be too jealous and suspicious to 
make a man happy, and I don’t mean to 
try it. You don’t understand that; but 
you were made to be married, and I wasn’t, 
and that’s the reason.”’ 

Nevertheless, the income continued to be 
insufficient, and inroads continued to be 


| made on the capital, much to the friendly 


scale; and Marion, upon whose shoulders | 


all domestic cares devolved, was presently 
at her wit’s end how to get on. 
all the cooking herself, and much of the 
washing, though Mrs. Lockhart strongly 


distress of Sir Francis Bendibow, the head 
of the great banking-house of Bendibow 


| Brothers, to whose care the funds of the 


She did | 


protested against the latter, because Ma- | 


rion’s hands were of remarkably fine shape. 


and texture, being, in fact, her chief beauty 
from the conventional point of view, and 
washing would make them red and ugly. 
Marion affirmed, with more sincerity than 
is commonly predicable of such sayings, 
that her hands were made to use, and that 
she did not care about them except as they 
were useful; and she went on with her 
washing in spite of protestations. But even 
this did not cover deficiencies ; and then 
there was the wardrobe question. Marion, 
however, pointed out that, in the first place, 
she had enough clothes on hand to last her 
for a long time, especially as she had done 


late Major Lockhart had been entrusted. 


capital, my dear madam,” he had assured 
Mrs. Lockhart with his usual manner of 
impressive courtesy, ‘‘ represents your first 
step on the road that leads to bankruptcy.” 
The widow admitted the truth of the max- 
im; but misfortunes are not always cura- 
ble in proportion as they are undeniable ; 
though that seemed to be Sir Francis’s 
assumption. Mrs. Lockhart began to suffer 
from her anxieties. Marion saw this, and 
was in despair. ‘‘What a good-for-nothing 
thing a woman is!”’ she exclaimed bitterly. 
“If I were a man, I would earn our living.” 
She understood something of music, and 
sang and played with great refinement and 
expression : but her talent in this direction 
was natural, not acquired, and she was not 








sufficiently grounded in the science of the 
accomplishment to have any chance of suc- 
ceeding as a teacher. What was to be 
done ? 

‘*What do you say to selling the house 
and grounds, and going into lodgings ?”’ 
she said one day. 

‘It would help us for a time, but not for 
always,’’ the mother replied. ‘‘ Lodgings 
are so expensive.”’ 

“The house is a great deal bigger than 
we need,”’ said Marion. 

‘*We should be no better off if it were 
smaller,’’ said Mrs. Lockhart. 

There was a long pause. Suddenly Ma- 
rion jumped to her feet, while the light 
of inspiration brightened over her face. 
‘“‘Why, mother, what is to prevent us let- 
ting our spare rooms to lodgers?’’ she cried 
out, ¥ 

‘Oh, that would be impossible!’ re- 
turned the mother in dismay. ‘‘The rooms 
that your dear father used to live in !”’ 

“That is what we must do,’’ answered 
Marion firmly ; and in the end, as we have 
seen, that was what they did. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE third of May passed away, and, be- 
yond the hanging up in the window of the 
eard with ‘‘ Lodgings to Let’”’ written on it, 
nothing new had happened in the house at 
Hammersmith. But the exhibition of that 
card had been to Mrs. Lockhart an event 
of such momentous and tragic importance, 
that she did not know whether she were 
most astonished, relieved, or disappointed 
that it had produced no perceptible effect 
upon the outer universe. 

“Tt seems to be of no use,”’ she said to 
her daughter, while the latter was assisting 
her in her morning toilet. ‘‘ Had we not 
better take down the card, and try to think 
of something else? Couldn’t we keep half 
a dozen fowls, and sell the eggs ?”’ 

‘*How faint-hearted you are, mother !”’ 

‘* Besides, even if somebody were to pass 
here who wanted lodgings, they could never 
think of looking through the gate ; and if 
they did, I doubt whether they could see 
the card.”’ 

“T have thought of that; and, when I 
got up this morning, I tied the card to 
the gate itself. Nobody can fail to see it 
there.”’ 

‘Oh, Marion! It is almost as if we were 
setting up a shop.” 


| 








“‘Everybody is more or less a shop- 
| garded as particularly exciting to any but 


keeper,’’ replied Marion philosophically. 
‘Some people sell rank, others beauty, 
others cleverness, others their souls to the 
devil : we might do worse than sell house- 
room to those who want it.”’ 

-“*Oh, my dear !”’ 

“Bless your dear heart! you'll think 
nothing of it, once the lodgers are in the 
house,”’ rejoined the girl, kissing her moth- 
er’s cheek. 

They went down to breakfast: it was a 
pleasant morning ; the sky was a tender 
blue, and the eastern sunshine shot through 
the dark iimbs of the cedar of Lebanon, and 
fell in cheerful patches on the floor of the 
dining-room, and sent a golden shaft across 
the white breakfast cloth, and sparkled on 
the silver teapot—the same teapot in which 
Fanny Pell had once made tea for hand- 
some Tom Grantley in the year 1768. Ma- 
rion was in high spirits: at all events, she 
adopted a lightsome tone, in contrast to her 
usual somewhat grave preoccupation. She 
was determined to make her mother smile. 

‘This is our last solitary breakfast,’’ she 
declared. 
sit down four to table. There will be a fine 
old gentleman for me, and a handsome 
young man for you; for anybody would 


Marion, laughing, but coloring vividly : ‘‘it 
can’t be anything worse than an execu- 
tioner with a warrant for our arrest.’’ She 
turned in her chair, and looked through the 
window and across the grass-plot to the 
gate. 

“There is somebody—two gentlemen— 
just as I said : one old and the other young.”’ 

‘Are you serious, Marion?’ said the 
widow, interlacing her fingers across her 
breast, while her lips trembled. 

“They are reading the card : the old one 
is holding a pair of gold-rimmed eye-glasses 
across his nose. Now they are looking 
through the gate at the house : the young 
one is saying something, and the other is 
smiling and taking snuff. The young one 
has a small head, but his eyes are big, 
and he has broad shoulders : he louks like 
an artist, just as I said. The old one stoops 
a little and is ugly ; but I like his face—it’s 
honest. He doesn’t seem to be very rich, 
though; his coat is very old-fashioned. 
Oh, they are going away !”” 

“Oh, I am so glad!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Lockhart fervently. 

*““No, they are coming back—they are 
coming in: the young one is opening the 
gate. Here they come: that young fellow 
is certainly very handsome. There !’’ 

A double knock sounded through the 
house. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Or on troubled waters has been of theo- 
retical rather than practical application, 
until the beginning of March, when a cu- 
rious experiment was made by Mr. John 
Shields of Perth, England. Peterhead was 
chosen as a suitable working point, and 
pipes were laid from the beach into the 
sea at the entrance tothe harbor. A force 
pump was attached to the land end of the 
piping, and near it a barrel with 100 gal- 
lons of oil. On March 1st, the waves running 
from ten to twenty feet high, the pump 
was put in motion, Mr. Shields and various 
shipmasters looking on. As the oil gradu- 
ally rose from the bottom the white foam 
disappeared, and though the swell re- 
mained the surface of the sea was perfectly 
smooth, so that either ship or small boat 
could have entered the dock with perfect 
safety. Harbor-boards are discussing the 
marvel and may adopt its use in heavy 
storms, 








HERBARIUMS as a rule can hardly be re- 


the specialist, but one recently formed from 
flowers over thirty-five centuries old is of 
more interest. Two garlands were taken 
from the body of Aames I, composed of 
leaves of the Egyptian willow, folded twice 
and sewed side by side along a branch of 
the date-palm. In the folds or clasps thus 
formed separate flowers were placed of 
four or five varieties. The garlands of the 
other kings contained flowers of Carthamus 
tinctorius, and leaves of the common water- 
melon were also found on another mummy. 
Dr. Schweinfurth preserved many by mois- 
tening them, putting them into alcohol, 
and then spreading them out to dry. The 
color of one or two varieties was perfectly 
preserved, and they are all examples of 
both wild and cultivated flowers continuing 
for many centuries without alteration. 


THERE is nothing new unger the sun. 
Very nearly one hundred years ago the 


| question of a Panama Canal was seriously 
| discussed between this Government and 


‘*To-morrow morning we shall | 


take you to be the younger of us two. The | 
old gentleman will be impressed with my | 


masculine understanding and knowledge 
of the world; we shall talk philosophy, 
and history, and politics; he will finally 
confess to a more than friendly interest in 
me ; but I shall stop him there, and remind 


| him that, for persons of our age, it is most 
| prudent not to marry. 
‘*The first guinea you withdraw from your | 


He will allow him- 
self to be persuaded on that point ; but he 


his will in my favor. Your young gentle- 
man will be of gentle blood, a sentiment- 
alist and an artist; his father will have 
been in love with you ; the son will have 
the good taste to inherit the passion ; he 


France. In 1786 Jefferson made an elabo- 
rate argument, proving to the French au- 
thorities that the construction of such a 
canal would destroy the Gulf Stream, and 
utterly ruin the Northern coasts of Europe 
and North America. He quoted Dr. Frank- 
lin to prove that the Gulf Stream would 
pour into the Pacific, leaving general deso- 
lation behind, and the argument seems to 
have been effectual. And now comes Prof. 
James Geike, who proves that the con- 


| Struction of the Panama Canal would have 


as much effect on the climate of North- 


| western Europe as the emptying a teapot 


| hasa vast fortune, and he will secretly make | 


will entreat you to let him paint your por- | 


trait ; but, if he becomes too pressing in 
his attentions, I shall feel it my duty to 
take him aside, and admonish him like a 
mother. He will be so mortally afraid of 
me, that I shall have no difficulty in man- 
aging him. In the course of a year or 
two”’’— 

“Is not that somebody? I’m sure I 
heard’’— 

‘* La, mother, don’t look so scared !’’ cried 





of hot water in the Arctic Ocean would 
have in raising the temperature of Green- 
land. 





THE statistical department at Vienna has 
by means of official returns reached some 
interesting conclusions in regard to the 
comparative longevity of men and women. 
Out of 102,831 persons who had exceeded 
the age of ninety, 60,303 were women and 
42,528 men. Women also seem to run a 


| greater chance of reaching a hundred years. 


Thus in Italy there were found 241 female 
centenarians for 141 male, and in Austria 
229 for 183 men. In Austria also 7.5 per 
cent. of the entire population are sexage- 
narians. 
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MRS. BLOSSOM’S FISH-BALLS. 


THEY had been married five months and 
not once since the wedding tour ended and 
the pair came home to their own house, 
chosen a good three miles out, that a 
‘stretcher’? might open and end each day 
of bending over a desk, had Mrs. Blossom 
failed to appear at the same moment and 
in the same place for her share in the glow 
and general excitement of said ‘‘stretcher.”’ 
It had involved leaving off high heels and 
adopting broad, low ones, and sundry other 
small reforms in dress had been the result 
of the daily quickstep, very different from 
the saunter known to her girlhood as a 
*constitutional,’? but Mrs. Blossom made 
no complaint. 

To-day there were no signs of the trim 
figure coming swiftly toward him, and Mr. 
Blossom hurried on a little anxious, and 
deciding at last that company inust have 
come in. The house was silent as he turned 
the latch key, and after a look into the 
parlor and dining-room ran up stairs and 
down again as he encountered only empty 
rooms. 

**Out,’? he said rather discontentedly ; 
then listening for a moment as his name 
seemed to sound faintly from the end of the 
hall. A narrow passage shut off kitchen 
from the rest of the house, but doors were 
open and he made his way on, pausing in 
astonishment as he saw his wife shrouded 
in a kitchen apron and drowned in tears. 

‘*What is it, my darling ?”’ he cried, with 
a rush toward her. 

“‘Don’t touch me!’’ shrieked Mrs. Blos- 
som. ‘I’m all over everything, and oh, 
Henry, I’m such an idiot !’’ 

‘*You are not!’ said Mr. Blossom indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I wish to know what the matter 
is ?”’ 

“Tt is this awful receipt,’’ said Mrs. 
Blossom, pointing to a scrap of paper set 
up against a tin pan for reference. ‘‘I found 
it in the Herald, and you know how you’ve 
wanted some fish-balls, and I let Hannah 
go out, and meant to make some for a 
surprise. See here. What do they look 
like ?”’ 

**T don’t know,” said Mr. Blossom de- 
jectedly, after a look into the pan pointed 
out, “Sunless it might be codfish custard. 
I don’t see any balls. There’s a great deal, 
isn’t there ?”’ 

“‘T should think there was,’’ said Mrs. 
Blossom with another burst. ‘But how 
was I to know? It said, ‘Cut codfish in 
small bits and remove every piece of bone.’ 
How was I to know just how much? I took 
a piece and did just that. Then it was 
to soak in cold water an hour and be 
rinsed, and then boil for twenty-five min- 
utes, and I did that, and brought down my 
plaque and painted while I was waiting. 
Then it said ‘season with milk, butter and 
eggs,’ and I poured away the water and put 
in a cup of milk and a piece of butter, and 
of course éggs meant two or three, and 
they’re awfully high and I knew Hannah 
would scold, but I put in three, and then 
the butter wouldn’t melt, but just went 
sailing round, soI put it on the fire to get 
hot, and as soon as it boiled it all thickened 
up, and I had to put in more milk to bring 
it back to what it looked like in the first 
place. Then it said, ‘Mix with it double 
the quantity of boiled potatoes.’ I got out 
all the cold ones, but they flew all round 
when I tried to mash them, and there 
weren’t near enough, I knew there wouldn’t 
be time to boil more because you would be 
here ; and it said too, ‘add milk or cream 
to give the desired amount of moisture.’ 
There’s six times the ‘ desired amount’ now, 
and it would take every potato we’ve got 
in the house to soak it up, and we never in 
the world could eat it all. But I’ve done 
just exactly what the rule said, and oh, 
dear, what shall I do? I wanted to find out 
before you got here, but I know I am truly 
a fool.” 

Once more Mrs. Blossom dissolved and 
hid her face in the kitchen apron. Mr. 
Blossom eyed the mixture a moment, then 
took the pan, walked calmly to the back 
porch, emptied the contents into the ash- 
tin and returned to his wife. 

**Now,”’ he said with great cheerfulness, 


“if you burn up the potatoes there won’t | 


be anything left to give any clue to Han- 
nah, and you won’t need to try again till 
somebody shows you how.”’ 
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“But Henry,’’ gasped Mrs. Blossom, 
“eggs are five cents apiece, and you know 
how I’m trying to be economical.” 

“IT don’t care if they’re fifty cents 
apiece,” said Mr. Blossom, ‘‘I won’t have 
fifty dollars’ worth of feeling spent on a 
fraud. Of course it’s a fraud. I’ve always 
heard that nobody could depend on cook 
books, and now I know it. Ask somebody 
that knows.”’ 

“Oh, but they’re not a fraud at all,” 
Mrs. Blossom interrupted. ‘‘I’m the fraud 
for not having a good one and for trusting 
so to Hannah that I never go near the 
kitchen. I’ve made up my mind now. It’s 
a burning shame and a scandalous disgrace 


| more delicate ball is made by dipping them first 





to have a house and feel all the time as if | 


it were an infernal machine and would go 
off if Hannah left it a moment. Suppose 
she should get married. Why didn’t some- 
body teach me in time ?”’ 

“T thought it came naturally,” said Mr. 
Blossom reflectively. ‘‘Do you have to 
learn ?”’ 

‘*Yes, you have to learn,’’ returned Mrs. 
Blossom with a groan, and went up stairs 
to bathe her eyes. 

That was two years ago. Iam Mrs. Blos- 
som’s next-door neighbor, and from having 
in the beginning regarded the young couple 
as a pair of pleasing incompetents where 
every day necessities were concerned, have 
come to a very solid respect for both. Their 
adventures and misadventures would fill a 
volume, but difficulties have been con- 
quered, and it may be added that Mrs. 
Blossom’s receipt for fish balls, given below 
in full, is the pride and delight of the en- 
tire neighborhood. 

SALT COD. 

Sat cod under the usual treatment is 

second only to cabbage in its capacity for 


penetrating every nook and corner of the | 


house, the rank, aggressive smell being a 
strong argument against its use with many 
who would like it were not its preparation 
a nuisance to every one concerned. Yet the 
oldest and dryest cod can be brought 
to terms and nobody in the house the 
wiser if only the proper method be fol- 
lowed, though in these days of both bone- 
less and desiccated cod there is no occasion 
for buying the whole fish. It is true that 


the latter is cheaper, but when the loss of | 


skin and bone is considered, the boneless, 
from which both have been removed, and 
which is put up now in neat five-pound 
boxes, is not only the most economical for 
a small family but decidedly more pleasant 
to handle. The desiccated cod, while a con- 
venient form, is often prepared from infe- 
rior fish and is so intensely salt as to have 
parted with most of its real nourishment. 

The method of preparation is the same 
for the whole or for the boneless fish, the 
latter, however, requiring less cooking. 
Cover both with cold water and soak over 
night. In the morning pour off this water 
and put over the fire with fresh, bringing 
the fish to boiling point and then removing 
it to the back of the stove, where it can 
simply simmer but never boil. That sim- 
mering means as actual boiling as when 
the pot lid dances and a cloud of steam 
fills the room, is something no average 
Biddy will admit, and no matter how often 
proved, 

—‘*Convinced against her will 
She’s of the same opinion still.*’ 


Yet it is this method of boiling that sends 
the rank, offensive steam through the whole 
house and has given salt cod the bad name 
that has banished it almost altogether from 
many tables. 

Simmering is the essential point. Cod- 
fish dry from age will require not less than 
three and often five or six hours. The 
boneless will cook in from half an hour to 
an hour. If to be served as a dinner dish 
bones and skin should be removed from 
the former kind as much as possible with- 
out breaking it too much ; the platter should 
be hot, and the appearance of the dish is 
greatly improved by garnishing with slices 
of red beet and sprigs of parsley, while the 
fish itself is covered with egg sauce. 








in beaten egg, then in crumbs, and frying like 
croquettes, but when eggs are high the first 


| method will answer. Fat, if cooled and strained 


after using into a small jar, can be used many 
times, and a thing is never perfectly free from 
fat unless it is immersed in it when at actual 
boiling point. A perfectly fried croquette, ris- 


sole, fish ball or potato should be so dry and 
free from grease as not tosoil the napkin it may 
be served on, and while many Mrs. Blossoms | 
have objected strenuously on the score of ex- 
travagance, it is really less extravagant and far 
more healthful than where a smaller quantity 
is used and absorbed. 
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THE SMALL COIN OF THE SOCIAL 
EXCHANGE. 

A LETTER has come to me in which I am 
especially interested, since it opens a fruit- 
ful field for thought and discussion. It 
expresses the desire of a person, well edu- 
eated from a scholastic and scientific point 
of view, to know by what course of training 
he can arrive at ease and grace of expres- 
sion—at the little nuances of language 
which give polish to conversation — the 
evening dress of thought, let us say, which 
adorns it for polite society. 

What books shall he read? 
dels shall he study ? 

Also he would fain write ‘‘ beautiful let- 
ters’’—but that art comes not forth by 
prayer and fasting, and is not the fruit of 
study. To write a correct letter is in the 
power of any reasonably well-educated per- 
son; but the art to write a letter such as 
the famous letter writers of the world have 
bequeathed to us is as rare a gift of nature 
as the ability to write an absorbing tale or 
a noble poem. 

My unknown correspondent is thirty—he 
has been a solitary student, it seems, rather 
than a lounger in ladies’ drawing-rooms— 
and now, perhaps, he has ‘‘ struck oil,’’ or 
inherited a fortune, or, better yet, made 
one; and he fain would disport himself 
somewhat in the world of fashion, ‘‘ Will 
books help me ?”’ he asks, ‘‘and what books 
shall I read ?”’ 

Will my counsel be considered frivolous, 
I wonder? To begin with, I should advise 
him to read good novels. 
actual social experience can completely 


What mo- 


give one the habit and tone of good society ; | 


but unquestionably the books that would 
most aid him in this direction are the works 
of our best novelists. I am supposing that 
he has already a tolerable acquaintance 
with the history of nations and the litera- 
ture which is classic. He knows his my- 
thology, and will not confound Hercules 
with Apollo, as did an unhappy youth 
whom I met once in a gallery of sculpture. 
With the solid background of a good school 
education he can gain more ideas that will 
help him socially from modern novels than 
from any other books whatever. What 
grave historian has reproduced the social 
manners and customs of his time half so 
faithfully as Miss Austin presents to us the 
domestic and social life of the middle class 
of England which she knew? A course of 
Anthony Trollope is as good as a London 
season ; and surely Howells and James and 
Mrs. Burnett have lifted the portiéres of our 
own drawing-rooms and shown us very 
clearly what is going on inside. 

The next best thing to being deeply 
learned is to be what Gail Hamilton calls 
‘*well-smattered,’’ and one gets a smatter- 
ing of almost everything from the modern 
novel. Its heroines live up to their blue 
china more faithfully than the people we 
meet in actual life, and they are very good 


| acquaintances for the novitiate of a social 


It is | 


better, however, as a breakfast dish, and | 


whether as hash, fish-balls, scallop or in 
any of its many forms, is both savory and 
nutritious. It requires chopping finely and 
thoroughly, two pounds of the boneless 
fish making a little over a pint of the 
chopped. ; 

MRS. BLOSSOM’S FISH-BALLS. 

OnE pint of fish chopped as finely as possible, 
six large or eight medium-sized potatoes, boiled 
and mashed fine while hot. Add to them one 
tablespoonful of butter, half a cupof milk and 
half a teaspoonful of white pepper and one well- 
beaten egg. Fish varies so much in saltness 
that after it has been added to the potato it is 
best to taste the mixture and judge if more is 
required. When thoroughly mixed make into 
small flat balls, and after flouring them well 
fry a bright brown in sweet dripping. A still 








aspirant. To be at ease in any circle, it is 
necessary to understand its language—its 
cant phrases—the dialect in which it dis- 
cusses art and literature and music—its 
well-bred slang, for there 7s a well-bred 
slang, and one may surely venture to de- 
fend its limited usefulness, since Emerson 
has set the example. 

If I were a man of thirty, with a tolerable 


education, but without the self-possession | 


and aplomb given by familiarity with so- 
ciety, I would begin with good modern 
novels. Dickens and Thackeray have cre- 
ated whole galleries of characters so fami- 
liar to the acquaintanve of everybody that 
not to be familiar with them would be as 
awkward as not to know who discovered 
America. My unknown correspondent, no 
doubt, already knows them well ; but there 


are scores of clever society novelists writing 
to-day, any of whose books it would be 
worth his while to read. 

Also I would read, if I were he, the best 
short poems of the best modern poets. I 
would make myself familiar with the bio- 
graphies of literary men and women which 
are just now a sort of fashion of literature ; 
and with the works in which art and artists 
are briefly and comprehensively treated. 
Meantime, I would use every opportunity 
that offered itself for going into really good 
society. There is something to be acquired 
by conversation with well-bred people which 
can be obtained in no other way. Thank 
heaven there are women left still of whom 
the stately old compliment might be re- 
peated—‘‘ To know her is a liberal educa- 
tion.”” As Emerson says, in his essay upon 


| ‘*Manners”’ : 


“Are there not women who inspire us with 

courtesy; who unloose our tongues, and we 
speak ; who anoint our eyes, and we see? We 
say things we never thought to have said. For 
once, our walls of habitual reserve vanished and 
left us at large ; we were children playing with 
children in a wide field of flowers. Steep us, 
we cried, in these influences for days, for weeks, 
and we shall be sunny poets and write out in 
many-colored words the romance that you are.’’ 

Nor does the loftiness of this praise over- 
top the social value of the right kind of 
woman. If a woman who is at once wise 
and witty, who is herself at home in so- 
ciety and familiar with its shibboleths, will 
be good enough to let you be her friend, 
then, indeed, your social training is assured, 
your success a foregone conclusion. She 
will be the brightest and best of guides 
through the mazes of social life, and he 
who is thus piloted need fear no hidden 
rocks. Buta friend of this kind is harder 
to find than four-leafed clover ; and I must 
confess she is more likely to be feund by 
the man who does not need her than by 
him who does. Women hate to be bored, 
and he who would please must, first of all, 
be pleasing. He must have a certain 
amount of subtlety of perception. 

There are women who are themselves not 
fluent and who love to be talked to, to be 
spared the trouble of ‘‘ making conversa- 





Nothing save | 


| tion.”’ With these women it is the ready 
| talker who finds favor. But there is a class 

of women quite as large who love to talk, 
and to them it is the good listener who is 
welcome. Now I am not going to propose 
social martyrdom. I shall not advise the 
man who burns to utter his thronging 
thoughts to transform himself into the pa- 
tient listener. No—but let him choose his 
audience with discretion. Madame Réca- 
mier liked to be talked to, and was so sym- 
pathetic a listener that I have always be- 
lieved that was the chieftest of her charms ; 
but he would have been a bold man who 
would have interfered with the flow of Ma- 
dame de Staél’s eloquence and tried to 
drown her persistent treble with his bass. 
If, then, you love to talk, pass by the Ma- 
dame de Staéls with a bow and find a seat 
beside the Récamiers. 

I remember meeting once at a party one 
of the ablest and most brilliant of our 
American literary women. In her own 
house I had heard her talk as if she were 
inspired, and yet on this night of which I 
speak I beheld her with amazement sitting 
quite by herself in the corner of a sofa, I 
went over and sat down by her. 

**You are defrauding people,’’ I said. 
“Tt is selfish of you not to talk.” 

‘*No,’’ she answered, ‘‘I have nothing 
for them that they want. I have some bank 
bills but no small change.”’ 

And after all it is small change rather 
than bank bills that society requires. Iam 
sure that he whose letter was my text has 
bank bills enough; I have been suggesting 
to him where to find the small coin. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

I RECEIVE various letters which beg for an 
answer in the next number of ‘‘Our ContI- 
NENT.” I regret that this should be a request 
with which it is never possible to comply, since 
the large circulation of ‘‘OuR CONTINENT”’ re- 
quires that it should be printed some time in 
advance of its publication. Our readers may 
be sure, however, that all their inquiries will in 
due time be considered and replied to, unless 
the answer has been already given in some other 
| portion of this series of papers. 

‘* Within how many days must an invitation to a 
silver wedding, marked R. 8S. V. P., be replied to, 
and should the present intended to be given be sent 
with the acceptance or later? Also, may a bonnet be 
worn if one intends to remain but a short time, and 
| should a gentleman wear a white or black (sic) coat ?** 

I think my correspondent must mean tie in- 
stead of coat. A man should wear to an even- 
ing reception a dress coat and a white or black 
tie, as he prefers. A lady may wear an opera 
hat if she pleases, or goin full dress. An invi- 
tation marked R. 8. V. P. should be replied to 
at once, but the present may be sent at any time 
before the day named in the invitation, as is 
most convenient. 
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THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMING- 
BIRD. 


Ou, where to find the winged word 
To paint thy arrowy flight ; 

A quivering flame, by swift breath stirred, 
Shot in a jeweled light ! 


Art messenger from Fairy-land, 
And ’neath thy gauzy wing 

Bear’st dainty wording of command 
Or tiny offering ? 


Tell us, oh, creature of the sun, 
Born of its brightest rays, 

Tell us where fairy feet o’errun 
The happy woodland ways ! 


Ah! tell us of the secret nook 
Where fairy courts convene ; 

By wild-rose hedge, or tranced brook, 
Or shadowy ravine. 


Or seekest some enchanted flower, 
Within whose wondrous cell 

All honeyed sweets—a golden shower— 
Mingle a fairy spell ? 


Is it far off, in some bright land, a 
Where warm the south winds blow, 

Where sun and shower, with mystic wand, 
Their linked sweetness throw ? 


Thy flashing course, so sure, so fleet, 
Faded on my eager sight 
Like hints of joy, all incomplete, 
Lost in a rosy light. 
ELIZABETH A, DAVIs, 


MRS. COLONEL COYOTE CLARK. 


So much has been said to me in person 
and by letter concerning my disreputable 
friend Col. Coyote Clark, of the first num- 
ber of ‘‘Our CONTINENT,” that I cannot 
refrain from telling the story of his wife 
also—as unlike the ordinary run of our spe- 
cies in her way as the Colonel was in his. 

She must have begun by being as much 
of an extraordinary child as she afterwards 
was a woman, for she ran away with and 
was married to an equally enterprising 
youth when she was little over twelve years 
of age. ‘‘My dear Mrs. Hampton,’’ her 
husband would say to their next door neigh- 
bor when he went off on his affairs, ‘TI 


creep through us into good society.”’ 


church. It may be she did not understand 
our rules, perhaps it was because she had 
always had her way with the sinuous silence 
of a gliding snake, but she took a front 
seat dressed in sad-colored silk among our 
communicants at the first communion af- 
terward. I do not see how Mr. Brown, 
the oldest of our elders, could have had the 
heart to do it, she was weeping so pitifully 
yet noiselessly as she sat; but he stole into 
the seat behind her before the service was 
more than begun, whispered in her ear and 
she very quietly withdrew to the back pews, 
and did not offer to partake of the bread 
and wine. j 
‘** All she is after, Mr. Brown said, ‘‘is to 
“You 
don’t understand her any more than you 
do her disreputable husband, ”’ all the elders 
argued with me. 1 was indignant at their 


hardheartedness, talked to them at length | 


in regard to the Magdalen and had my own 
way about her. 

**We saw how you hated to receive her,”’ 
the ladies of the church said to me after 
my announcement of her reception from 
the pulpit. ‘‘The paper shook in your 


| hands, they trembled so; oh, Z saw that !"" 





Mrs. Brown added. She was dreadfully 
mistaken, and it was only at my entreaty 
that some of them called on her afterward. 
None were more faithful attendants at 
ehurch than her children, her husband and 
herself, but if she returned any of the calls 
made on her I never heard of it. 

In some respects women are to men as if 
they were a wholly different species. After 
half a century of intimate association with 
them Talleyrand said, ‘‘I do not even pre- 
tend to know anything about them.”* I sup- 
pose they know each other better than men 


church to believe in the sincerity of Mrs. 
Clark then or ever after. 

**T do not inquire into her past,’ I re- 
monstrated with them ; ‘‘ but I cannot see 


! how you have the heart to distrust her as 


you do. Nowoman could seem to be more 
modest, unassuming than she is. The piti- 
ful gentleness of Mrs. Clark, the sincere 


; interest she takes in everything connected 
| with our society, the very tears on her 


wish you would keep an eye on Sophronia | 


while she is playing with your children to- 
day. Soph, as you know, is up to almost 
anything.” 

** And she was a beauty in Her way,” old 
Mrs. Hampton would say long afterward. 
‘‘Not that she was round and rosy. She 
could not have weighed over eighty pounds 
then, and was thin and spare, flaxen head- 
ed, blue eyed, waxen faced, just like a 
coon in her smart ways, always chattering, 
laughing, climbing fences, shaking down 
pecans hidden way up in the tops of the 
tallest trees—a regular torn-down piece if 
ever there was one. I ought never to have 
let her play with my girls, never ; but when 
her husband was gone you could no more 
keep her out of the house than you could a 
cat. Always playing tricks upon somebody, 
dashing across the pasture on a bare-backed 
colt, teasing the calves, deviling the dogs, 
running down our turkeys. Oh, but she 
was a little minx !"’ 

I do not know how old she was when 
Col. Coyote Clark first fell in with her, fell 


desperately in love with the little panther, | 


shot her husband in the end, ran off. with 
and afterward married her. ( 
to me,’’ the Colonel explained of her hus- 
band, ‘‘and had the first shot at me. Some- 
how I contrived to dodge his shots, but I 
had to kill him or be killed.” 

All that was years before I knew the par- 
ties. 
church I knew her only as the mother of a 
house full of children, a pallid-faced, seri- 
ous-eyed, somewhat mournful-visaged wo- 
man, very graceful, with a singularly pleas- 
ing smile, and the gentle bearing of an in- 
jured lady, very low and sweet of speech. 
There were rumors in the air which caused 
us to be very slow in admitting her to the 


‘* He objected ~ 


When she began to come to my | 


wasted cheeks should speak for her. Take 
her by the hand, encourage her, give her 
your entire confidence, and you will see 
that Iam right. Iam astonished that you 
should hesitate !"" 

** Are you?” they replied in chorus, and 
Thad no more desire to argue with them 
than they had to discuss the question with 
me. Secretly I was a little afraid of Mrs. 
Clark myself. 

One afternoon she came to me in grievous 
distress. Her husband had been killed in 


a street fight by this time; in one way or | 


another her children, with the exception of 
Rosina, had died or been killed or had run 
away. They had always been as wild as 
so many quails, there being small control 
over them from their birth. Only Rosina 
remained at home ina household fallen into 
general decay, apparently not an unbroken 
cup, saucer, parlor vase, chair or sofa on 
the premises. 

‘* Please tell me what to do?” she begged 
of me. ‘Rosina ran away a few days ago 
with a young fellow. I hadthem brought 
back. They are at my house now. Please 
come and see what you can do with them.”’ 

When I reached the house I took the 
young lover off ina room to himself. ‘TI 


** Mother told you, did she? It was the 
funniest thing !’’ she laughed. ‘‘We did 
not think about it once. We might have 
known the rains would have put the creek 
up, but we did not care. Rufe gave the 
horse a cut with the whip—no, he drove 
and I had the whip. I knew my mother 
would have Major Prince after us.”’ At 
the mention of the name the eyes of the 
poor girl fell to the floor and she ceased to 
laugh. She was not sixteen, and I was 
puzzled at her sudden seriousness. When 
she lifted her eyes to mine I saw the color 
slowly suffuse her face and neck in a way 
I could not comprehend. 

‘*And Major Prince did come after you 
then ?”’ 

““Yes; mother heard us drive off ; had 
him found and sent him after us as hard as 
he could drive. I thought I heard him 
coming up behind and I gave the horse a 
good cut as we drove down into the bottom. 


| It was so dark you couldn’t see your hand 


| before your face. 
| she laughed. 


And it was so funny !” 
“The creek was booming. 
In we went. The creek was swimming. 
How we got out I don’t know, but we kept 
on through. Oh, but I got wet!’ and she 
laughed more merrily than ever. ‘‘ When 
Rufe came to look the trunk was gone. 
The creek had swept it downstream. Some- 
body found it next day lodged against the 
brush a mile away. My name was on it 
and they sent it here to-day on an ox-cart. 
It’s up stairs now. It was full of water, 


/-and you ought to see the mess my things 


| got on. 


| do; for I could not induce a lady in my | 


had no notion of marrying Rosy,” he ex- | 
plained to me. ‘‘I mean not now. I haven't | 


made enough yet to live on. It was her 
idea. She isa mighty bright girl you know ; 
looks like her mother, and takes after her. 
It was her idea, sir. She told 
couldn’t stand it at home any longer. I 
don’t think people understand her mother ; 
T don’t. Rosy does, and it was her who got 
me into the scrape.” 

**But do you love her? Are you willing 
to marry her?’’ I asked of the bewildered 
youth. : 

“Oh, yes ; of course,”” he said in a defiant 
way ; ‘“‘Oh, yes; I'm williag. I don’t see 
where the bread and butter is to come 
from ; but oh, yes, I'll risk it!" 

‘Tt was the funniest thing !"’ Rosina told 
me when I had her off to herself. ‘I got 
out of the back window about midnight. 
I had to slide down the roof of the kitchen, 
and Rufe he was there with a buggy. I 
had packed all my things in a trunk and 
lowered it down to Rufe with a clothes line 
before I came down. Rufe strapped it on 
behind the buggy with the rope, and we 
started. It was dark as pitch and pouring 
down rain. We did not care; Rufe and I 
liked it!’ and she laughed. She was as 
ignorant as a girl could well be, but was 
very pretty and ‘full of her fun,’’ as her 
mother had often told me. 

‘** And you got into a creek ?”’ I asked. 


me she | 


are in! This is one of mother’s gowns I’ve 
She called my attention to it with 
outspread hands, and gave way to her mer- 
riment like the child she was. 

** And Major Prince caught you?” 

** At the house on the other side of the 
creek. The horse broke the shafts in get- 
ting out. My trunk was gone, there was 
no way to ride. I told Rufe I could walk 
if he would, but he said I was too wet to 
walk. Yes, the Major brought us back in 
his two-horse buggy.” 

“And you are willing to marry your 
lover?” 

“Yes; that was what we ran away for. 
My mother ran off with a man when she 
Was a girl. Eliza ran away too, you re- 
member. She couldn't stand it any more 
than I could,’ and the laughter was gone. 
Her eyes were dry and fierce. ‘‘No girl 
could stand it.”” 

**Stand what?” 

She looked at me suddenly and _ said 
nothing, only blushed. ‘I don’t believe 
you know anything about my mother,”’ she 
said after awhile. But I was saying to 
myself, ‘‘ Who can know anybody or under- 
stand anything ?” 

There was but one thing to do. T called in 
the lover and the mother and married the 
runaways. I doubt if they could remem- 
ber a moment after a word of what I said 
during the ceremony. 

“*Rufe and I are going to his people for 
a month,”’ she informed me when I shook 
hands at parting. ‘‘I can’t stand it!’ she 
said, and I saw that her mother had not 
kissed her: she seemed to be afraid of her, 
seemed, shrinking to herself in a corner, 
to be strangely shy of her daughter. 

All this took place in a new town in 
a very new southwestern State, but there 
were many excellent households there, and 
schools, churches and good society. The 
family was the result of generations going 
before, generations like it, perhaps worse. 
There was an essential wildness about it. 
“Tt is like,’ I said to myself as I glanced 
over the forlorn rooms, the carpets torn, the 
hair-cloth of sofa and chairs worn out, the 
few ornaments of the mantel broken—‘‘it 


, is like a ragged blackberry patch among 


the mountains.” 

A month after that a little negro girl 
came running after me as I rode by 
the neglected-looking place. Her mistress 
wanted to see me; but it was the returned 
bride, not her mother. 

‘* We are only just come back,”’ she said 
to me, her hair and dress in disorder, her 
face red with weeping. 

‘“*How is your mother?” I asked as I 
shook hands. The reply came in a storm 


| of tears: 


**She isn’t my mother! She isn’t fit to 
be a mother for anybody. Yesterday she 
ran away with that red-faced, broken-nosed 
Major Prince, and she hasn’t gone to get 
mairied either. I could kill her! She 
isn’t my mother!" 
worse for Rufe too. We talked all the 
time we were gone what we would do for 
her when we got back, how I would try 
and be a sort of mother to her. You never 
knew her—she is so soft and sorrowful ; 
but she is the worst woman that ever 
lived! How I do hate her!’ 

WILLIAM M. BAKER, 


May 17, 1882 


BOOK NOTES. 


“Esau Runswick,”’ by Catharine Macquoid, 
is republished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and pos- 
sesses just enough of merit to make one wish 
that it had more. 


‘* DaRrE,”’ by Mary W. Glascock, from the press 
of the California Publishing Company, San Fran- 


| cisco, is a little volume of which the heroine, 


| character to Dare, is strongly drawn. 


It makes it so much | 


Dare Brent, is a Pacific coast edition of the pre- 
ternaturally bright girl who quotes Latin which 
is sometimes mangled in the printing and left 
uncorrected in the proof, paints, cooks, laughs, 
sneers, is the unattractive fairy and the indis- 
pensable goblin of a family circle composed of 
many sisters, a scapegrace brother and a 
widowed mother who is ready to die to save ap- 
pearances. Dartmore, the counterbalancing 
The de- 
scriptions in the volume are weak and common- 
place. The conversations are of the learned, 
epigrammatic, philosophical sort, now so fre- 
quently found in the mouths of our young hero- 
ines. It is evident that the impulsive and way- 
ward California girl, even in her teens, has ex- 
hausted the stores of ancient learning and 
waded through seas of modern philosophy that 
few of our ripest scholars have dared to attempt. 
Yet the volume is an enjoyable one, and the sen- 
timent it contains is healthy and lifelike. 


‘* Moops,”’ the earliest, least successful, but 
really best of Louise M. Alcott’s novels, has 
been republished by Roberts Brothers. It seems 
from the preface that the former edition suf- 
fered a not unusual mutilation to meet the de- 
mands of the publisher. It is rather strange 
that the publisher always knows exactly what 
a book ought and ought not to contain. He 
glances through a story upon which an author 
has bestowed his utmost care and attention and 
off-hand declares that the most radical changes 
must be made in order to secure its success. 
This being done the entire harmony of the work 
is destroyed, its coherence and significance lost. 
Then when the work proves a failure the pub- 
lisher turns savagely upon the author and de- 
clares that no one can guess the public taste. It 
is undoubtedly true that, the poorest judge of 
the public need is the very man who is forever 
eatering to it—the publisher. Because one 
writer’s novel is a success he fondly hopes to 
make another’s a like success by giving it a 
shadowy resemblance to some immaterial pecu- 
liarity of the former. It is pleasant to see Mrs. 
Alcott recur in her preface with loyal devotion 
to this first of her literary children. ‘‘ I wish,’”’ 
she says, ‘‘to give my first novel, with all its 
imperfections on its head, a place among its 
more successful sisters, for into it went the life, 
liberty and enthusiasm that no later book can 
possess.’’ Although not born under a fortunate 
star, and having throughout its pages a flavor 
somewhat unpleasant to the moral sense, it yet 
verifies the author’s judgment and is well worth 
the attention of every lover of her bright works. 

“IN THE DISTANCE,” by George Parsons La- 
throp, just issued by James R. Osgood & Co.. 
has the merits and demerits of the class to which 
it belongs, which may be termed the modern 
conventional novel. There is in it no attempt 
to.trace development of character. It is simply 
a section taken out of a group of lives which 
are for a short time thrown into juxtaposition, 
for the purpose of making out of the momently 
contrasted lines and shadows a dramatic pic- 
ture. A Yankee professor’s daughter, her three 
lovers, her father, a female companion for pro- 
prieties’ sake, and the degraded sister of the 
favorite lover are thrown together upon the 
slopes of Monadnoe during the summer vaca- 
tion. The mountain’s majestic figure, seen 
through a cleft in distant hills, gives the name 
to the book. It isa magnificent stage for a do- 
mestic drama, and it would seem qs if the char- 
acters chosen afforded abundant material, yet 
it is not a success. It is a clean and honest vol- 
ume. The author has evidently tried to model 
his work upon that of the James-Howells school 
without that wonderful power of magnifying 
trifles, which is so great an element in Mr. 
Howells’ success, and without Mr. James’ ca- 
pacity to make his characters interest us in end 
less self-analysis. The descriptions both of in- 
dividuals and of scenery are bright and pleas- 
ant. Only once, when the hero rushes through 
a wood after the altercation with his rival, does 
the author seem to have gone below the surface 
of matérial nature. His trees are painted trees, 
his rocks are painted rocks, and the brooks that 
babble along their beds do so to order. The 
same is true of his characters. They are like the 
men and women of the region he describes. No 
fault can be found with the descriptions given, 
only they are dead men and women. The reader 
does not gather the idea that they are real, liv- 
ing, breathing personages. We see the similarity, 
we catch the likeness, but we never dream that 
they are alive. In one respect, however, this 
volume is to be commended. It does not minify 
human life. The lover’s agony is not made to 
turn upon a question of dress or pronunciation. 
The trifles of life are not magnified into its most 
important features. Love, home, truth, a pur- 
pose to do good and an honest work are the ele- 
ments that go to make up the characters for 
which the author seeks to awaken our esteem 
and admiration. 


GENIvs will study; it is that in the 
mind which does study, that is the very na- 
ture of it.—Dewey. 
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FROM LOBBY TO PEAK. 


A ROLLING SCREEN. 


WE had occasion in a previous paper to speak of folding-doors—of what might possibly 
be done to relieve their baldness, and by what devices the great opening which belongs to 
them might wear decorative treatment. We have now before us, in the larger of the two 
drawings, another opening of some six feet in width, serving as a passage-way from the 
library to parlor ; it is needed also for free circulation of air, and needed for good distribu- 
tion of light. But there are times, too, when it is needful to close this aperture for the pur- 
pose of securing privacy in one room or the other, yet without entire exclusion of the light. 

A good case, one might say, for an ordinary pair of doors with their upper halves glazed 
and opening in the usual matter-of-fact way. But in the present instance—the opening being 
near a corner—such doors, opened most whiles, would occupy needed space; nor could they 
be so deftly, and quietly, and unobtrusively closed, as a sudden influx of visitors to the par- 
lor might make desirable. 

Why not then the ordinary sliding folding-doors? Partly for the reason last named, and 
more urgently because the opening being near a corner there would be only one way of 
; sliding, and still more urgently because the partition with which we have to deal here is a 
{ . Y & $ earn 2 ; solid eight-inch brick wall. Whatthen? An adjustment of great convenience is needed 

h ; “ : ; = 5 , which cannot be met in the usual conventional ways. Is it not a capital occasion to over- 
leap conventionalities and set about the accomplishment of a desired purpose in the most 
simple and effective way without regard to the fashions of the modistes in house-furnishings? 

Hence has come, for the needs set forth, that rolling screen which is somewhat rudely 
figured in the larger drawing. Its wheels, its hanging and its mode of adjustment are as 
simple and as practical as the hanging of a barn-door; and if good and sound and little 
liable to dislocation in such humble and overworked connection, why not good and com- 
mendable, on occasions, in the privacy of home? Of course we would by no means advo- 
‘ate the transfer of the rattling iron trucks, and their paraphernalia of iron rails, from the 
stable to the house; but if convenience and the limitations of any particular apartment : 
suggest this wheel method of moving door or screen, is there any good reason against show- 
ing frankly and decorously as we can the wheels by which the easy movemett sought is 
effected ? It is all in the line of that honest show of constructive features of which we have 
already dropped a hint or two in our mention of pulleys and weights, and which in the com- 
paratively old times of decorative talk made us welcome the best and sterlingest things in 
what was called the Eastlake furniture. *Tis in the line too of the same large honesty which 
makes the exposure of the real grain of the wood (showing nature’s constructive processes) 
commendable to all tasteful persons. 

We observe indeed that Mr. Morris in his recent and most agreeable ‘‘ Hopes and Fears 
j for Art’’ (perhaps a little overweighted on the sentimental side) declares for covering up 

‘‘deal’’ with paint, because the English deal has no beautiful tint of its own. It is true 
/ indeed that the hybrid firs and pines which make up most of what is called deal in England 
are without much character, certainly have far less than the white pine (Strobus) of our 
ordinary carpentry. This latter indeed, if adroitly chosen from the second cuts or sawings 
next the exterior surface, shows beautiful convolutions of fibre which it were a sin to cover 
with heavy pigments. But whether deal or pine is subject of treatment, there are abundant 
transparent stains which may serve for multiplication.of tints without obscuring that fibrous 
structure of the wood which gives it life and character. 

Nothing can be more certain, we think, in regard to all decorative processes, as well as 
all good architecture, that as we ripen to best accomplishment, constructive details, how- 
ever homely or however common, will be more and more honestly declared, and 
imitations and concealments and pretences go down. Good builders know how 
to make a water conductor upon the exterior of a house contributory to architec- 
tural effect, and far away back the water-spouts from the roof leads, under the 
name of gargoyles, gave charming play to Gothic fancies. Would it be very 
astonishing if some day water-pipes within doors were put into decora- 
tive twists, or 
if gas-pipes 
or electric 
. conductors 
showed their 
contours and 
serpent heads 
darting out 
jets of flame 
from shapely 
coils? 

Tosuch dec- 
orative times 
(if they ever 
come) will be- 
long good honest hinges—of forged work maybe—in place of the cast butts which are best when most hidden, 
and an iron grip will be put upon the door frame which shall certify to strength and good service, and which by 
its varying fashion shall pique the ingenuity and the art instincts of the workers in metal. Locks and latches 
will not be hidden in the thickness of the plank, but show delicate forged work and that ornamentation which, 
when applied to’ necessary every-day fixtures like these, is most engaging and most surely and helpfully decorative. 

We come back now to our Screen: if it runs on wheels, as represented, there can be no good reason—whatever 
may be true of locks or hinges or pipes—for burying the wheels out of sight. Indeed in the present instance there 
is a very good reason for keeping them in sight, since their treatment, by which they are made to simulate an old- 
fashioned spinning-wheel, makes them mate admirably with the Japanesque decorative whirls which appear upon 
the surface over which they travel, and with the kindred whirls of ornamentation (not shown in the drawing) 
which upon a golden ground play with a whimsical vagrancy over the whole stretch of frieze. 

We observe again that this screen above the height of the dado is filled with ordinary glass of irregularly 
shaped rectangular panes (with other surroundings, a brilliant mosaic might supply its place), and this glass is 
shot over with a tracery of vines in some transparent pigment—perhaps some fantasy of spiders’ webs across the 
angles, mingling with the loose vine tracery, neither of these being very distinct, and only taking decided form 
when the screen is drawn against the wall, whereon all this tracery of the glass is repeated in stronger color, in 
such way as to double the picture, line by line and tint by tint, so that a withdrawal of the screen across the open- 
ing does in fact unrip, or split, this vine picturing on glass and wall, showing then a transparent, filmy tracery on 
the glass, against the parlor light beyond, and on the wall a corresponding tracery in deeper tint. A light Japanese 
silken curtain is attached to the screen by brass rod and rings, and when extended over the glass (as in the draw- 
ing) hides the details we have brought to notice. 

The lesser of the two drawings shows a heavier curtain, partially covering a window, whose glare has been still 
further subdued by the painted transom against its upper quarter. Upon this fixed and smaller glass screen are 
observable again the Japanese whirls of figure which link it agreeably with the frieze already mentioned. The 
little book-loving maiden below is seated in a chair to which it may be worth while to call attention as a type of 
the New England easy-chair of the middle of the last century, its fashioning being very homely, yet not unpic- 
turesque, and its seat and back being formed by one continuous and sloping stretch of stout leather. 

And now let us recount and group in consecutive array some of the features of this library-room, whose special 
aspects we have been considering. First, there is the broad opening between it and the sunny breakfast-room, 
with dividing doors rarely closed, and the great casement of these doors dressed with masses of foliage; next, this 
foliage runs away in pretty vagrancy and in brown and golden tints over the dun-colored matting that forms the 
cover of the walls. Again, this matting is made fast by fillets of wood that by their arrangement leave rectangu- 
lar panels, where paintings are framed and become an integral part of the decoration. A door, in most respects 
like other doors, has a couplet of little lacquered wickets opening in its upper panels to give glimpse of hall. The 
fireplace shows the massiveness of iron plates and the bold ornamentation of bolt-heads ; a cupboard or two there- 
about show iron panels treated simply with rust and lead and silver in patterns of flowers. Over these, books in 
all guises of back, and bric-a-brac of historic significance centralize interest and justify the title of Library. A screen 
moved at a touch upon its spindled wheels gives seclusion from the parlor beyond ; transoms of colored glass mod- 
erate the obtrusive glare of the tall northern windews ; a carpet whose severities of tint and figure make it wholly 
unnoticeable covers the floor; mystic, Oriental disks chase each other round the frieze, and a stanch table, and 
chairs as stanch, invite to library work. DONALD G. MITCHELL, 
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THE MANDOLIN. 





THE maiden at her mandolin, 
A tinkling little song she sung ; 
It was so long ago, you know, 
When all the world was gay and young. 


‘‘ Three roses,—red and white and gold,” 
This way her dainty singing went ; 

“* Three roses,—gold and white and red, 
Beneath the castle wall they bent. 


* A prince enchanted was the red ; 
The gold rose was a princess fair ; 
The white was nothing but a rose ; 
And they, all three, were blooming there. 


“The red rose was a prince again, 

The gold rose got her maiden grace ; 
The rosy prince halloed for joy, 

And kissed the princess’ rose-lit face. 


* Ah, yes, the gold rose and the red 
Were prince and princess as before ; 

The white was nothing but a rose, 
Forever and forever more.” 


The maiden at her mandolin 
Sang in a sweet old faded June ; 
It was so long ago, you know, 
And mandolins are out of tune. 
M. E. WILKINS. 


NOON HILL PLACE. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 








A GENTLEMAN had just opened the door 
which leads from the money order depart- 
ment of the post-office in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to the main hall. He had the manner 
of being in great haste, but before he had 
taken half a dozen steps he paused, went 
back a few yards, then leaned against the 
wall with a decided appearance of leisure. 
He opened a letter he held in his hand, and 
made a pretence of reading it. He was 
really looking at a woman who stood di- 
rectly opposite him, before the ‘‘General 
Delivery,’’ and who had walked past him 
just as he had opened the door to come 
from the inner room. There was no ex- 
pression of recognition upon his face, but 
there was certainly interest, and there was 
curiosity. 

He was not so young that the flutter of 
any gracefully worn garments could always 
make him pause. He lacked but a few 
years of that time when 


**On his forehead middle age 
Would gently press its signet sage’ ’— 


Old enough to have seen many a lovely or 
interesting woman with no particular access 
of attention. 

He heard a voice speak very slowly, pro- 
nouncing the words with a peculiar and 
careful distinctness of utterance. The tone 
was low, but so distinct that, though the 
speaker’s face was from him, he heard her 
words to the clerk : 

“Is there any letter for Mrs. Randolph 
Branch ?”” 

The clerk shuffled over a package of let- 
ters and said : 

a be 

“Tf a letter were sent here without the 
street and number, would the carrier take 
it ?”’ the clear, soft voice enunciated. 

“Tf he is familiar with the name he pro- 
bably would.”’ 

‘“‘Mrs. Branch particularly wishes any 
letter directed to her simply to the city to 
remain to be called for.’’ 

‘*T will make a note of that for the car- 
rier,’? was the answer. 

The lady, presumably Mrs. Randolph 
Branch, stood still a moment as if she 
were thinking of saying something more. 

During that moment the gentleman 
scanned her with an eye more to the details 
of her appearance. He was not so hazily 
masculine in perception but that he saw 
she was dressed with faultless taste, in 
black silk, a black velvet cloak with a high 
ruff-like collar which gave a distinctively 
quaint appearance when she turned ; a large 
feathered hat, whose soft blackness made 
the light brown hair of yellowish tint still 
more beautiful. But in this age ef femi- 
nine dress the man must have seén many a 


lady as tastefully clad as this one. Why,- 


then, had he paused and remained, when 
he had really wished to hurry? Was it 
merely a whim, or was it the hand of that 
fate which sometimes touches one unseen, 
unfelt? We know not what it is, but we 
obey because we must. 

The lady now turned from the window 


and walked away without appearing to see | 





Doctor Bruce, who now perceived that she | 


could be said to be lovely only in the rose- 


leaf fairness of skin, the perfect scarlet of | 


her lips, and her beautiful hair. For the 
rest, her chin was markedly retreating, her 
nose escaped being ugly ; her eyes were of 
lightest gray with greenish-yellow tinges 


in them; whether they were expressive or 
not one could not say at first. 

Bruce remained leaning there with the 
letter open in his hand until she reached 
the door. As she was going down the steps 
he thrust the open sheet in his pocket and 
went quickly after her. He was in time to 
note that she stepped into a phaeton to 
which two white ponies were attached, and 
that she drove off alone. 

He did not believe that she had seen him. 
He did not know that she could have de- 
scribed him far more accurately than he 
could have put her appearance in words. 
Surely she had not once directed her eyes 
toward him. It is Cherbuliez who asks 
pertinently, ‘‘What is the use of being a 
woman if you have to look to see ?”’ 

Bruce stood about irresolutely for a few 
moments. He did not care now for the 
hurry he had been in a short time before. 
He was one of those impressionable men of 
large ideality who perhaps yield too much 
to the sensation of the moment. He had 
been in the habit of petting, making much 
of his impressions, if they happened to be 
pleasant ones. It had been thus far an ex- 
tremely agreeable way of passing the time. 

His face, with its rather large brown 
eyes, suggested that he was a man of pas- 
sionate feeling ; whether his emotions were 
lasting or not his eyes did not tell, but he 
imagined he was one who could pass lightly 
along life’s highway and cull a few sweet 
flowers now and then. He scoffed gayly 
at a fellow who took life or love seriously. 
It was wonderfully pleasant to admire 
rather warmly a pretty woman, but as to a 
grand passion he smiled with superior dis- 
dain. 

His chestnut mare was patiently waiting 
at a post in front of the building. He had 
at last sauntered up to her and put his foot 
in the stirrup when he saw a man he knew 
crossing the street toward him. It was 
Doctor Colquitt. Bruce stood leaning 
against his horse and beckoned to his friend, 
who came up evidently glad to see him. 
There was something in Bruce’s face and 
the touch of his hand which usually gave 
people pleasure at meeting him. 

“Do you know any lady called Mrs. 
Randolph Branch ?”’ he asked, without any 
preamble. P 

The other man looked surprised, but an- 
swered promptly, ‘‘I do. She has only 
been in the city a month. She is a Massa- 
chusetts lady who married a Richmond 
man.” 

‘*How did you happen to be so well in- 
formed ?”’ 

‘She is a patient of mine.”’ 

‘Ah! Is she ill, then?”’ 

Instead of replying, Doctor Colquitt said 
abruptly: ‘‘I say, Bruce, it’s a thousand 
pities that you never really took to prac- 
ticing medicine ; why did you take a diplo- 
ma out and then change your mind ?”” 

“I changed my mind because, when a 
little money fell to me, I found I would 
rather do nothing than to work. Do you 
think I should be so skillful ?”’ smiling. 

**T don’t know about that. But your 
presence would be so remarkably—shall 
we say beneficent ?”’ 

**O, don’t talk bosh! Perhaps you will 
call me in as consulting physician in regard 
to the case of Mrs. Branch.”’ 

The speaker’s tones were so earnest that 
his friend said : 

“Tf you really mean it you may call with 
me when I go there again.”’ 

“Certainly, I do mean it. 
that be? 

Doctor Colquitt took out his memoran- 
dum book, and having consulted it said 
that he should go the next day at about 
three in the afternoon. 

The two separated, and Bruce cantered up 
the street, his mind dwelling pleasurably on 
the prospect of meeting again the lady he 
had just seen. He found that as he grew 
older he was more fastidious ; he saw fewer 
people, men or women, for whom he cared. 

That this lady was Mrs. Branch did not 
annoy him ; he was thinking of amusement, 
not of love or marriage. It had been his 
experience that married ladies frequently 
were not averse to receiving a respectful 
homage from men other than their hus- 
bands, and he had sometimes been very 
ready to give it. 

His fancy had been for a long while now 
quite vague and unoccupied. He thought 
Colquitt put it rather coarsely when he said : 

‘Bruce, you are out of a goddess, aren’t 
you ?”’ 

At the appointed time he was at Col- 


When will 


| quitt’s office, and waited so long that he 


began to grow angry at the thought that 
his friend had forgotten the appointment, 
but an hour late the doctor drove up. 

“T was detained; I hope you found 
means to amuse yourself.” 





While he was talking he carefully combed 
hair and beard, then washed and perfumed 
his hands. 

‘**T’m afraid she’ll know, even now, that 
Iam soaked in the fumes of bad tobacco 
and worse rum. Such dens as I sometimes 
get into! I don’t exactly like to go there 
unless I bear something the appearance of 
a gentleman. Just hand me that coat on 
that chair, will you?” 

As Bruce reached the garment to him he 
asked : 

‘*TIs Mrs. Branch so sensitive ?”’ 

“T was not thinking of Mrs. Branch. 
Come, are you ready ?”” 

Colquitt appeared so absorbed that not a 
word was spoken as the two rode up Lee 
street. 

It was at a plain brick house that they 
stopped, but once within and it was evi- 
dent that the occupants had the means and 
the taste to live luxuriously. Still there 
was a distressful sombreness about every- 
thing. A great deal of crape was hung 
about the rooms, and it was heavily draped 
around the life-size portrait of a boy of ten 
or twelve years of age; this portrait hung 
in the drawing-room, and when Bruce 
walked along the hall to mount the stairs 
he saw hung there another picture of the 
same boy, and this was draped also. 

Colquitt noticed his friend’s glance, and 
said hastily : 

“It is Mrs. Branch’s son whom she lost. 
No one ever speaks to her of him.”’ 

On the next floor a negro servant woman 
came forward and informed them that her 
mistress was ready to see the doctor. 

“Tell her that I have brought a friend 
with me—another physician,”’ said Col- 
quitt. 

‘*There is no need,’’ was the decided re- 
zponse, and the woman threw open a door 
and announced, ‘‘ Here’s the doctor, Miss 
Evelyn.”’ 

The room looked toward the west, and 
the large windows, from which the curtains 
were drawn, admitted a flood of light from 
the western sky. ; 

A woman was walking back and forth, and 
she did not pause as the two men advanced 
a short distance. The air was heavy with 
some perfume ; walls and tables were loaded 
with rich ornaments ; books were scattered 
about ; the arrangement of chairs, couches 
and ornaments was such as to help give one 
a sense of confinement, almost of suffoca- 
tion. One felt an immediate desire to es- 
cape and take a full, free breath. But at 
first Bruce had only a dim sense of all this ; 
his gaze was fixed upon that form which 
seemed incapable of stopping its motion. 
If this were Mrs. Branch he immediately 
knew that it was not Mrs. Branch whom he 
had seen at the post-office. 

He only thought of that fact for an in- 
stant, however, for his heart was soon al- 
most absorbed in pity for the lady, who 
came forward now in her walk and ex- 
tended her hand to Colquitt. Pallid, ema- 
ciated, haggard-eyed she was, and her 
whole person bore such unmistakable 
tokens of restlessness that one could not 
imagine her still for an instant. There was 
a piteously appealing look in her superfi- 
cially brilliant eyes. 

“It is but a waste of your time, doctor, 
to come here,’’ she said in a voice that was 
husky from fatigue. 

“But I shall come until you turn me 
away,’’ was the cheerful answer. ‘I have 
brought a friend with me,” he continued, 
‘“‘whom I wish to present to you. He is 
really more talented than Iam. Who knows 
but he may think of something to alleviate 
your sufferings? This is Doctor Bruce, Mrs. 
Branch.” 

The lady looked kindly at the man who 
bowed before her. Colquitt was amused 
to see how friendly that look was. ‘‘ What 
in the deuce is there about him to make all 
the women smile at sight of him?” he was 
thinking. 

When he glanced at Bruce’s face, so won- 
derfully softened with sympathy and that 
kind of pity which never irritates, Colquitt 
thought he had an answer to his question. 

‘“*T believe our skill is not worth much if 
it cannot help you,”’ said Bruce gently. 

“Tt cannot perform impossibilities,’’ 
was the response. ‘‘ Will you be seated, 
gentlemen ?”’ 

She did not seat herself, but turned and 
began her walk again, having paused only 
long enough to speak thus. 

Colquitt threw himself upon a chair in 
the hasty way that was natural to him, but 
Bruce could not decide to sit while his hos- 
tess was upon her feet. He advanced and 
leaned upon the back of a chair, his eyes 
following Mrs. Branch’s movements with 





closest attention that was awakened both | 
| went on. 


by his compassion and by his now thor- 
oughly roused professional interest in her 


as ‘“‘a case.’’ He had worked as a physi- 
cian about two years only, and he could not 
be supposed to know much simply from ex- 
perience. But his study had enabled him 
to decide instantly that the woman before 
him was an opium-eater. 

After a moment he fancied that his per- 
sistent gaze annoyed her, and he withdrew 
it. His wondering eyes fastened presently 
upon a portrait in oil of the same subject he 
had seen below stairs. This was not draped 
in black. Ona bracket beneath it was a 
large china bow] filled with white roses. 
He made a step forward that he might see 
the picture in a better light. He recognized 
the wonderful resemblance which the boy’s 
face bore to that of the woman who was 
now coming back toward him. 

He resolved to speak of the portrait, for- 
getting that Colquitt had hinted that it was 
a forbidden subject. He turned. 

‘‘This is your son ?”’ he said. 

Mrs. Branch paused beside him. When 
she stood still she did not seem still, for 
there was a kind of motion upon her always. 
It was as if her will could not control the 
unsteady muscles, the rebellious pulses that 
beat all through her. Bruce did not see 
the dismayed expression upon his friend’s 
face. He was watching his companion, 
and he saw the wave of painful -color that 
rose over cheeks and brow, and subsiding 
left a deadlier pallor than before. 

‘*Yes, itis my son. No one has dared 
to speak of him to me since the day he 
died. You are bold because you are igno- 
rant.”’ 

Her hands were twisting in and out as 
she spoke. ‘‘Yes,”’ she repeated, ‘‘my 
only child. The only thing in the world 
that I have ever loved. The only creature 
which ever cared for me.’’ 

The words were spoken with a concen- 
trated energy that was painful. Her eyes 
dilated more and more as she went on, as 
if urged by a power outside of herself. 

‘* He was thrown from a horse and killed 
instantly. His good-by kiss was not cold 
upon my lips when he was brought home 
to me dead. Three years ago. I think I 
have not slept since then. I know I have 
not rested. I took opium; some doctor 
prescribed it. Why cannot I take enough 
to make me still forever ?”’ 

The voice in which those words were 
spoken was shrill, but it was subdued ; 
hoarse from weakness ; tremulous, insis- 
tent, as if the speaker were resolved to 
have strength to say whatever she wished. 
The sound of it was terrible to Bruce, who 
was perhaps too sensitively kind to be a 
physician. 

Before he could reply the door at the re- 
mote end of the long room opened, and 
some one entered. Colquitt rose directly 
and went forward. For the moment Bruce 
had forgotten why he had come to this 
house. 

Now Mrs. Branch turned away and began 
walking again, apparently not noticing that 
any one had entered. 

The young man was aware that his friend 
was greeting the lady whom he had seen in 
the post-office. He turned and continued 
looking at the picture, his pulses somewhat 
accelerated. But his interest in Mrs. Branch 
had slightly effaced the memory of the im- 
pulse which had brought him here. 

He doubted if Mrs. Branch would think 
to present him to the new-comer. As he 
stood absently gazing at the portrait he 
could hear the distinct, low voice to which 
he had listened the day before, but he could 
not understand what was said, and, indeed, 
did not wish to doso. He was conscious of 
a faint sense of irritated amusement as he 
knew that Colquitt was making use of what 
the two in jest between themselves called 
his ‘“‘Louis XIV manners.’”’ Colquitt was 
not at ease in society, and took refuge in 
a sort of exaggerated deference to women. 
He was aware of this trick of his, but he did 
not know in what other way to approach 
them. 

Now, in her restless movements, Mrs. 
Branch came near Bruce again, and 
stopped by his side, her burning eyes 
fixed upon his face. 

‘¢ What a useless set of men you doctors 
are !’ she exclaimed, nervously pulling her 
handkerchief back and forth in her hands. 
“‘There’s your friend Colquitt. I really 
think he has as much skill as any of them, 
but he seems a dunce in my case. Do you 
know what I have resolved to do?” 

She did not wait for him to reply, but 
went on hurriedly : 

‘**T have decided to tell him he need not 
come any more. He has not helped me in 
the least.”’ 

Bruce began to make some response, but 
the lady impatiently waved her hand and 


‘*T wish you to become my physician. I 
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desire you to come to-morrow and prescribe 
for me. You have the true healing pres- 
ence.”’ 

“But, Mrs. Branch,’’ began the gentle- 
man, quickly, ‘‘I am not in practice; I 
have not a quarter of the knowledge and 
skill possessed by my friend. I’’— 

‘Nonsense! Do not trouble yourself to 
talk like that,’’ she interrupted imperi- 
ously. ‘‘ You are a physician, are you not?” 

Bruce bowed. 

‘‘ Answer me, yes or no, then, when I 
ask if you will become my medical adviser. 
And remember that a very unhappy woman 
requests this of you as a favor.”’ 

‘But I am afraid you do not understand 
that I have had very little experience,’ 
urged Bruce. 

“That is my risk.” 

She walked away a few paces, came back 
again and looked at him. 

“*Yes ;’’ he said, feeling very uncomfort- 
able. He knew that he was yielding to his 
emotion of compassion against his judg- 
ment. To do him justice, not until he had 
given his assent did he think of the fact 
that this arrangement would probably lead 
the way to his acquaintance with the girl 
who was now talking with Colquitt. 

Mrs. Branch beckoned that gentleman to 
approach. 

“T have concluded,”’ she said abruptly, 
“to put myself under Dr. Bruce’s care.”’ 

Colquitt stared in silence, his face flushing. 

‘“‘Tf any one can help me, I think, per- 
haps, he can. 

Colquitt bowed and murmured some 
words of hope that she would recover. 

The young girl stood so far away, turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book upon a table, 
that she could not hear the conversation. 

In a few moments the two men took 
leave, Bruce being made to promise that he 
would come again in the evening. 

When they were riding away he exclaim- 
ed: ‘‘ What on earth should I have done? 
I suppose you know Mrs. Branch well 
enough not to be surprised at this unac- 
countable whim of hers. Is she insane ?”’ 

‘Not a bit of it; but as full of notions 
as—a woman. I wish you joy of her.”’ 

There was no bitterness in Colquitt’s 
tone. He knew his friend well enough to 
guess at the reason of his acceptance. To 
appeal to Bruce’s sympathy or pity was 
usually to win him over.”’ 

‘*She can’t be helped, can she ?’’ asked 
the new physician. 

**T don’t know how to help her,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘She has taken opium ever since 
her son’s death. She can’t break the habit. 
The effect of the drug has been to make 
her uneasy, restless.”’ 

They talked for some time concerning 
the case Bruce had taken, then after a 
silence of some minutes he asked : 

‘* What is that girl’s name ?”’ 

“Portia Nunally.”’ 

‘* Who is she ?”’ 

‘*Niece to your patient.’’ 

“Ah! The exclamation was long- 
drawn, and then the speaker added : ‘‘She 
is the one whom I saw at the post-office. I 
wonder if she is aiding Mrs. Branch in a 
clandestine correspondence.”’ 

“Tf you wish to keep yourself informed 
concerning all that woman’s freaks, your 
mind will be well occupied.” 

Instead of replying Bruce said : 

**T shall be glad to know Miss Nunally.”’ 

**T am sorry for you, then !’’ 

There was so much earnestness in the 
speaker’s voice that his companion asked 
with emphasis what he meant. 

“Ask me at the end of six months,” 
was the answer. ‘‘That girl has been 
down here in Richmond before.”’ 

‘*She is not a Virginian, then ?”’ 

“No; she is a Massachusetts girl, and 
her home is at a town near Boston on an 
estate that is called Noon Hill Place.’’ 

Bruce turned and looked at his friend 
deliberately and then asked : 

‘* Have you been there ?”’ 

**Once.”’ 

Nothing more was said for a time, and 
then Colquitt spoke with some heat. 

“You need not think J was ever en- 
tangled in any affair with Miss Nunally; 
but a friend of mine who met her here on 
one of her visits to Richmond just made an 
idiot of himself. I went up to Massachu- 
setts on his behalf.”’ 

There was something in the man’s man- 
ner that made it impossible for him to be 
questioned farther. 

When Bruce called at the house on Lee 
Street that evening he only saw Mrs, 
Branch, and not a word was said about 
her niece. 

“There is one thing which I think would 
give me a few moments’ rest,’’ she re- 
marked to her physician as he rose to go. 

**And what is that ?”’ 





**T shall not tell. I am tired of being 
opposed ; but I shall try it.’’ 

Bruce lingered with his hand on- the 
door, looking anxiously at her as she 
moved about the room. Did she refer to 
any intention which need be feared? He 
could not guess, and he saw it would be 
useless to make any more inquiries. When 
he had left the room he had an interview 
with his patient’s maid, who was also her 
nurse, and he counseled that Mrs. Branch 
be watched closely. 


CHAPTER II. 


For two or three weeks Bruce had been 
calling nearly every day upon his only pa- 
tient. He reported his visits scrupulously 
to Colquitt, and consulted with him as to 
the medical aspects of the case, but he did 
not mention the fact that he saw Miss 
Nunally every time, and his friend never 
asked any questions concerning her. The 
silence seemed ominous, but Bruce would 
not break it. 

When he entered the house he would 
glance quickly up the stairs, for sometimes 
Miss Nunally, hearing his ring, would come 
to meet him there, and he would inquire 
concerning her aunt. 

‘*You are late,’’ she said one day as she 
met him. 

Bruce held out his hand and she put hers 
into it, looking up at him an instant ; long 
enough for him to glance down into the 
peculiar eyes, and to decide for the hun- 
dredth time that he had never seen eyes of 
that color before, or a face that brightened 
for him so deliciously. 

By this time he had become so attracted 
that the very defects in the girl’s face were 
charming to him. The teeth, not quite 
even and profusely filled with gold; the 
somewhat ‘‘underhung”’ chin, defects gla- 
ring enough, were far from being such to 
him now. 

Miss Nunally had a way of coming for- 
ward to meet him with a slight formality 
of manner which was belied by the look of 
her face. This made a sort of contradic- 
tion of appearance which was puzzling and 
interesting. 

She was attentive, deferential, mocking, 
familiar even, in a curious withdrawing 
sort of way. She consulted him about 
everything, and always appeared to take 
his opinion as final. If she were sitting in 
a sad or listless manner when he came, she 
would brighten visibly, waiting for a word 
from him and replying always when the 
subject admitted, with a keen, trenchant 
understanding and wit, choosing her words 
with that deliberation and care which 
were marked characteristics of her. There 
seemed something so fine and exquisite 
about her as at first to give Bruce a disa- 
greeable sensation of being coarse and awk- 
ward in his size and strength ; but he soon 
was put too much at ease to feel that, and 
was only conscious of the attraction of her 
presence. He felt that he had never known 
politeness as refined and pervasive as was 
hers. 

He stood holding her hand now, and al- 
lowing himself to look down at her for a 
perceivable space of time before he spoke. 
It was delightful to be thus near her. The 
hand he held was warm and seemed to re- 
main contentedly in his. 

He had believed himself cool enough 
when he had glanced up and seen her coming 
toward the stairs as he ascended, albeit his 
pulses had taken on that pleasurable beat 
which the sight of her gave to them. Now 
he was not quite so calm. He opened his 
lips to speak, but he would not say what 
was in his mind, and he could not quite 
determine to utter a commonplace. 

He felt some slightest motion of her hand 
as if it was to be withdrawn, and his clasp 
tightened involuntarily. There was a move- 
ment as if she were going. They stood 
alone together in the hall. Within the 
next room could be heard the slight con- 
tinuous sound of the trailing gown worn 
by Mrs. Branch, who was moving up and 
down in her never-ending walk. 

“Do not go,’’ murmured Bruce softly. 
“‘If you only knew what pleasure it is for 
me to meet you.”’ 


Miss Nunally did not reply in words. 


She lifted her eyes to him, letting him for 
one quick instant see how full they were of 
some inebriating light ; then she withdrew 
her hand and moved toward the door, say- 
ing: ‘‘ My aunt has been looking for you.”’ 

She opened the door and preceded him 
into the room, but did not remain for more 
than a moment. 

He found Mrs. Branch in a frame of 
mind more desperate and desponding than 
ever, and he remained a long time with 
her. His presence appeared to have some 


effect, for when he left she seemed more 
| quiet. 





That night a cold rain from the north 
set in. Bruce did not go out, but sat in 
his room at Ford’s and read until after 
midnight. He was lounging with his book 
in his hand, his head thrown back and his 
eyes closed, when there came a quick knock 
at his door. 

In answer to his call to come in there en- 
tered a black man, whom Bruce remem- 
bered to have seen at Mrs. Branch’s. 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ speaking harshly 
in his astonishment. 

‘*Miss Porshy she sent me to you; said 
she didn’t know who else to send to. Miss 
Branch she done gone off.”’ 

Bruce did not stay to question the man, 
whom he thought rather stupid. The next 
moment he had seized his hat and was in 
the street. He had to face the wind and 
the driving rain, and he was alarmed at the 
violence of the storm. He felt as if he were 
striving against a nightmare so slowly did 
he make his way compared with the rapid- 
ity with which he wished to go. 

It was pleasant to know that Miss Nunally 
had sent for him, that she turned to him. 

He had made the servant come with him, 
so that when he reached the house on Lee 
street he was able to enter without ringing 
the bell. Hesprang up the stairs at the 
head of which he had been accustomed to 
meet Miss Nunally. She was not there, 
neither was she in her aunt’s room. There 
seemed to be no one about. He rang the 
bell violently, and ina moment the maid- 
servant came. 

‘*Where is Miss Nunally ?’’ he demanded. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I wish I did,’’ was 
the answer, accompanied by wringing of 
hands in so inefficient a manner that Bruce 
had hard work not to shake the girl. 

‘*Do you know that she went away ?’’ he 
asked. 

“Oh, lor, yes. She went off on her 
horse the minute she found Miss Evelyn 
had gone. She had Ben saddle the horse 
mighty quick. You see she didn’t ’zactly 
know when Miss Evelyn went.”’ 

‘* Where’s Ben ?” 

‘*He’s in the stable. He stays there.’’ 

The young man dashed through the 
stable-yard and made his way to the lan- 
tern he saw glimmering there. A _ half- 
grown negro was sitting on the floor dozing, 
with his back against a bundle of hay. 

Bruce took hold of his shoulder roughly, 
crying: ‘‘ Wake up and tell me how long 
Miss Portia has been gone.” 

The boy declared it was a full hour, but 
his hearer could not tell whether he had 
much sense of time or not. In answer to 
his question if she had said where she was 
going, the boy thought she had said nothing 
positive, but he reckoned he had heard her 
mention Hollywood. 

** Why didn’t you go with her? Why did 
you let her go alone?”’ he inquired angrily. 

**She didn’t say nothin’ ’bout it, and I 
wasn’t going out in this storm jes’ for fun.”’ 

While Bruce had been thus questioning 
he had been placing a saddle upon one of 
the white ponies, and the boy had held the 
lantern with a great show of assisting him. 

Before mounting he went in the house 
again to try once more to learn if Miss 
Nunally had left any more definite word. 
The servant who had come for him per- 
sisted in saying that he had only been sent 
to Doctor Bruce. He did not confess that 
the young lady had given him a note, and 
he had put it in his hat, which had blown 
off. When the hat was recovered the note 
could not be found. Why should he men- 
tion that? It would be found out soon 
enough. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





The Marquis of Carabas. 
By HARRIET Pasnsore SPOFFORD. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 

Was it adream that Dominique dreamed 
in the morning twilight, between sleeping 
and waking, or was it some forefeeling of 
the future that surely one day was to be 
his own? In it he had come off the sea one 
sunny morning, all bronzed and bearded, 
had come up the gardens, terrace over ter- 
race, brimmed with birds and bees and 
blossoms, and into the great hall where, as 
he had seen it once before, the sunlight 
streamed again through the jeweled glass 
of the skylight over a woman with just that 
aura of added beauty that belongs to the 
women of dreams, or to the dreams of 
women the dreamer loves, a woman so gra- 
cious and beautiful as only Adelaide could ° 
be, with every year an added grace, and 
streamed, too, over the group of babies 
round her there, ideal babies, this with 
the father’s eyes, that with the mother’s 


| mouth. The air is full of the sweet, sweet | 














music of their cries and laughter; they 
have been telling fairy stories and’ frolic 
now in some sportive game, puss in the 
corner or blind man’s buff, he thinks, and 
one with blindfolded eyes lays hold of those 
that come across her way. ‘‘ And who is 
this ?”’ the little creature cries, as with up- 
lifted finger to the rest he has stooped till 
her tender hands outspread have touched 
his bearded face. He thrills and trembles 
even in his dream, as the timid touches go 
wandering over it. ‘‘And who is this?” 
ery all the rest. © And the little creature 
shrinks away. ‘I don’t know who you 
are,’’ she says, in a voice that half declares 
her doubt, ‘‘unless,”” with a memory of 
her fairy story, ‘‘you are Puss in Boots.” 
And before the chorus of warbling voices 
can shout ‘It is papa! It is papa !’’ before 
he takes her in his arms, with all the others 
clinging about, and the gracious, tearful 
mother smiling down upon them, the glad 
old man hurrying forward, ‘‘ I am the Mar- 
quis of Carabas,’’ he answers her. And, 
dream or not, it is all he ever tells wife or 
child or friend of the old castle in Spain. 
KIX 

PERHAPS Mrs. Stuart builded better than 
she knew in keeping Adelaide away in 
those long days. As Dominique sat in his 
room or went out upon the upper gallery 
he could hear her voice about the house ; 
this step seemed to be hers just approach- 
ing, but it went by ; the flutter of that cur- 
tain was her garment; it seemed as if the 
cup of life was just about to touch his lips, 
and all the pleasant waters spilled. When 
he came down at length it was to leave that 
day for the Winged Victory, and he had seen 
Adelaide only once in all that time, once 
as he opened his door and looked down the 
stairway and she was standing in the hall 
with the colored lights falling about her 
and a glad answer in the eyes that were 
looking up at him. To-day she was gone. 
There were others there to bid him fare- 
well; Mrs. Stuart was whispering ‘ This 
is your home, my son;’’ Miss Grey was 
saying ‘‘It will not be long;’’ his father 
was clasping him, and he his father as if 
he were a boy again. But Adelaide was 
not there. She could not trust herself to 
say good-by. Maybe it wasas well. Not yet 
in his full strength, had he felt those arms 


| about his neck, that fragrant breath upon 


his face, it might not have been possible for 
him to cling to that still unsurrendered de- 
termination of coming back no more. His 
father was so happy here he hardly needed 
him, and if he did he could come to him 
when he had sent the Winged Victory home 
with another master, and himself trod the 
deck of some ship that never ran by the 
north star. After all, the fire of the fever 
had burned out none of his indelible sense of 
wrong-doing ; only the sweetness of that 
possible home and heaven had tempted him. 

But alone on the quarter deck in blue 
water, with the fresh west wind swelling 
the vast sails and blowing far away up the 
dark depths to shake a keener sparkle from 
the stars, it was only with a dreary soul 
and heavy heart that Dominique looked 
out that night over the shadowy seas. 
Courage enough, but to what purpose? 
Youth, but with what hope? Life, but 
with how much strength ? The great black 
night, horizon behind horizon, was no 
blacker than this phantom of despair that 
loomed above the edge of his inner hori- 
zon, no blacker than the sense of guilt that 
never. once had left him, that never could 
leave one who knew not how to fight it, 
who had no help to fight it, who was alone ! 
And he leaned over the rail as if the deeps 
might give him the help he needed or the 
grave he craved. ‘‘ Alone, alone,”’ he said. 

But as he spoke a voice replied, ‘‘ Alone ?”’ 

He had turned at the sound of the first 
syllable, feeling a swift and indignant im- 
patience with the presumption of the pas- 
senger whom he had not yet seen. ‘‘ Alone?”’ 
said the voice again. ‘‘ Not alone, Domi- 
nique, with your wife and God.’’ And it 
was Adelaide who threw back her hood 
and looked him in the face. ‘‘ You could 
not leave me, you see,’’ she said with her 
sweet smile. ‘I could not let you go. Oh, 
Dominique! You will not think ill of me? 
But if you have a fight to fight your wife 
must fight it with you. If you have a stain 
to cleanse your wife must seek the cleansing 
waters with you! We will ask for help to- 
gether, Dominique.”’ 

Already so much help—perhaps the rest 
would follow. Something like the echo of 
forgotten joy swept through him. And, as 
the ship rose on the swelling billow, no 
longer with the unconcern of unanswer- 
ing, unfathomable immensity did skies and 
waters gleam, while Dominique’s gaze re- 
turned to them with Adelaide in his arms. 

THE END. 
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INSTINCTIVE ARCHITECTS. 


BY PROF. HENRY W. ELLIOTT. 


PART II—FINNED. 

WHEN we turn to the vast swarm of piscatorial 
dwellers beneath the waters of the earth we are rather 
at loss to find a true architect among the myriads 
therein assembled. The house-builder is a scarce factor 
to that organization; indeed there is only one true 
owner of this title known to the list of American fishes, 
and that name is the stickleback (Gasterosteus) and its 
several species. This little fish which we figure here 
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as such is the common form of that genus found in 
our fresh-water pools, streams and ponds. This little 
fellow has been the source, and is, of unbounded de- 
light and admiration to all lovers of nature who 
may have had the rare good fortune to catch it at its 
dainty and clever submarine bower-building. 

Look any pleasant day toward the end of spring 
in to some deep, brown-bottomed eddy of a clear 
running stream where the water-weeds have not 
wholly covered the pebbly floor, yet are thickly 
enough distributed to shade and shelter it. Among 
many curious novelties perhaps you will be fortunate 
enough to see a pair of tiny sticklebacks building 
their singular and beautifully constructed habita- 
tion; if so, you will see them as we present them in 
the accompanying engraving. 

Their usual method of procedure is to select a 
spot in the deepest depth of the pool, but where the 
current of the stream is steadily flowing; the stag- 
nant recesses never attract this busy, brave little 
architect. Advantage is taken of the rooted water- 
weed stems so as to use them as anchors for the walls 
and roof of the gasterostian house which are built up 
and over entirely of softly-fringed and silky water 
algee, the delicate fronds of which are bound here 
and there into a small tabernacle about as large as 
the clenched hand of man. A finely spun, silvery 
thread is employed by the stickleback in securing the 
cohesion of its building materials, which some au- 
thorities feel warranted in declaring is a direct exu- 
dation from and product of the fish’s own body. It 
much resembles silk and is elastic. Under a strong 
glass it appears to be formed of several smaller threads 
glued together, and it hardens into fiymness and tena- 
city by exposure to the water. 

This bower of the stickleback is open through and 
through with the direction of the current, which flows 






































Salmon plowing their 








freely in and out of it. The female lays her eggs on the | 
inner side and upper walls, and then the male steps in | 


and keeps house until the young are hatched and all 
able to shift for themselves, 
with which these little fishes guard their houses has 
been the theme of poetry and a thesis for manly bravery 
and fortitude during the long centuries past. 

While we cannot claim any real title to the salmon 


The indomitable courage | 


of our northwest coast and California as architects, | 


yet they are so energetic and interesting in their man- 
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ner and method of laying foundations for the building 
of their posterity that we have selected a sketch from 


our note-book which discloses a broad and shallow arm | 
of the Skeena River, the rippling and clear waters of | aware of a most unpleasant stickiness around the stems ; 


the snow-fed Wastonquah, where salmon ascend to 
every July from the great Pacific, two hundred miles 
below them here and to the westward. 

The salmon is all in all without question the king of 
fish, an icthyological beauty which it is difficult to cor- 
rectly describe. He must be seen to be believed as he 
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were growing luxuriantly some 1000 feet above the bed 
of the river, and were showing a gorgeous array of 
blossoms. On plucking some of the flowers he became 


in some instances the glutinous secretion being power- 
ful enough to support the whole weight of the stem 
when he inverted and opened his hand. On examining 
the plants he was surprised at finding on quite ninety- 


| five per cent. either the dead bodies of a large species 


of ant, or individuals in all stages of dying. 


ascends from the depths of the ocean and stems the | 


swifts currents, leaps the bars and riffles which inter- 
vene as the path up the.stream is pursued to those 
shoals at its source, and where we picture him in the 
accompanying sketch. 
Here where the icy waters, chill and translucent, 
flow in swift shallows over a clean and pebbly strand, 


berant into the gravelly bottom, and putting his pow- 
erful flukes to their best, plows up against the current 
a trench or furrow in the sand and pebbles com- 
mingled. In these lines of reproduction the ova are 
speedily deposited and the mission of this aqueous 
trench-builder ends. 

The sight of myriads of these large, elegant and 
brilliant submarine plowmen as they appear in the 
thousand and one shallow head-water streams to all 
of the great ocean-feeding rivers of the Pacific coast 
and Alaska, is one that astonishes and delights the 
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Hallows. 


Some 
flowering stems had only one dead or dying ant upon 
each ; others had two; others three, while others again 
had as many as seven or eight. Some ants had, as it 
were, simply lain down in the glutinous matter and 
succumbed without further struggling. 


| others, firmly imbedded in the treacherous gum, with 
| the rest of the body stiffened and suspended in mid-air, 
the salmon thrusts his snout and under jaw protru- | 


| 


testified to violent and prolonged resistance. Some ants 
again had the body arched up, as if to avoid contact 
with the stem, and the legs only were fatally caught. 
The glutinous or sticky tracts lay around the stem, 
directly beneath the nodes, and were about half an inch 
or more in depth. Two to four sticky nodes were found 
near the top of each flowering stem. Now we want 
some Darwinian to investigate this subject and tell us 
of what benefit to this land this ant-catching habit is, 
for surely of some benefit it must be. 


CORALS. 

PROFESSOR LE CONTE says the 
popular idea in regard to Corals is 
that these animals are little in- 
sects, that they build as ants and 
bees do, and when they are alarm- 
ed they disappear into their little 
burrows, and these reefs are accu- 
mulations of millions of these little 
insects in generation after genera- 
tion. The fact is, the coral animal 
is a polyp belonging to the group 


a hollow cylinder with top and 
bottom disks, surmounted with 
tentacles, containing a stomach 





The Sub-marine bower ofthe Stickle back 


observer who for the first time in his life beholds the 
spectacle, and after gazing upon it he is led and left to 
curiously speculate upon what is going on among those 
fishes innumerable that, unlike the salmon, never leave 
the dark recesses of the vasty deep, within the algoid 
forestry of which undoubtedly houses are built—not 
to shelter their piscine owners and architects from 


the weather, but as a secure refuge from rapacious | 


ichthyophagi. 


Mr. J. HARRIS STONE describes in Nature how he 
found in Norway one of the catchflies busily trapping 
ants. Last June he was staying at Husum, in the 
Lerdal Valley, Norway, where he observed on the 
almost precipitous sides of the valley a number of the 
red German catchfly (Lychnis viscaria). 


The plants 





and enveloped with gelatinous organic matter. The 
tentacles or arms are provided each with a mouth for 
the absorption of food. The animals that build reefs 
are not much larger than pin-heads. Reef-building 
corals ‘will not grow at a depth of over one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty feet. There have been reef- 
building corals found at a depth of one thousand feet, 
but they were dead—drowned by being carried below 
their depth. This confines them to coast lines and sub- 
marine banks. Corals will not grow where the tempe- 
rature is lower than sixty-eight degrees at any time— 
that is, the ocean, not the air. Therefore they are con- 
tined to the tropical regions. They will not grow ex- 
| cept in clear salt water; hence there is always a break 
| in reefs opposite the mouth of a river. Finally, they 
' demand free exposure to the beating of the waves. 


The heads of 


of radiatia; that it consists of 
limestone deposits in the shape of 
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Pao.i, one of the few remaining hostelries 

in Eastern Pennsylvania of early colonial 
days, is situated in Tredyffrin Township, « 
Chester County, on the old Lancaster Turn- 
pike, west eighteen miles from Philadelphia. 
It has shared, to some extent, the enterprise 
of later days, and in place of the farmer's 
wagon with its rumbling wheels the iron 
horse now halts panting near its door. 

Paoli afforded food and shelter to the hardy 
traveler who braved perilous roads in the pro- 
vincial times. It afterwards furnished the 
same good cheer to the tired and hungry who 
came by lumbering stage-coach when the 
turnpike was the favored route and Cones- 
toga wagons rattled continually-over its well- 
beaten bed. The venerable building is still 
in good condition. Since 1719 it has been in 
the hands of one family, the original deed 
which conveyed it to William Evans being 





Evans, Esq., a lineal descendant of that old 
Welshman. It was named after the Corsican 
patriot Pasquale Paoli about 1750, and its 
modest signboard was familiar to both Red- 
coat and Continental during the Revolution. 
Knyphausen marched past it with his insolent 
Hessians on the 18th of September, 1777, when 
they stole good old Mrs. Baugh’s doughnuts 
out of the sputtering pan in which she was 
cooking them, and Colonel Musgrave’s two 
regiments rested near it awaiting the result 
of Grey’s murderous attack on Wayne’s de- 
voted band on the dark and gloomy night of 
September 20th in the same year. How many 
stories of those stirring days—stories that 
have never been told—might its old walls nar- 
rate could they but speak! They were old 
when the Republic began ; they saw its birth, 
have witnessed each year of its growth, and 
last September—titting circumstance—Gene- 
ral Hancock’s artillery, on their way to cele- 
brate the centennial of the American victory 
at Yorktown, following the identical route 
taken by Washington one hundred years 
ago, halted within its shade, and some of the 
ofticers were regaled within its portals. But 
its doors that have stood open so long seem 
destined soon to be closed alike to guest and 
stranger, for new owners with new purposes 
have just now come into possession. Let us 
hope they will at least preserve the old name 
—a name that should send the blood tingling 
into the face of the Briton for very shame at 
mention of the Massacre, the remembrance of which 
nerved the arms of the brave men who on that sultry July 
night silently waded the swamp and climbed the hill at 
Stony Point, and pouring over the ramparts sent terror 
and dismay through all that British garrison as they 
shouted ‘‘Remember Paoli !’’°—a name that was dear to 
him who led that storming party, and who there glori- 
ously retrieved the defeat he had before suffered at his 
home, for standing under the shelter of the ample porches 
of Paoli Tavern we are close by the birthplace, homestead 
and grave of the most trusted lieutenant of Washington, 


whose brilliant daring won for him the proud title of | 


“Mad Anthony,’”? and whose memory is dear to every 
American. 

East of the Paoli Tavern a country road, looking south- 
ward, breaks away from the turnpike, and it is less than 
a mile by this road to the old family. seat of Waynes- 
borough in Easttown Township. 

Anthony Wayne, grandfather of the General, was born 
in Yorkshire, England, in 1666. He removed to County 
Wicklow, Ireland, at an early age, and in 1722 emigrated 


| to America and settled upon this farm. 


| houses of its class built in those days. 


OUR GONTINEND 


HoME AND GRAVE OF ANTHONY WAYNE. 


| stiff and straight-backed, line the walls. 


| in front of the ancient fireplace. 
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With the exception of an additional wing at the east 
end of the house and some minor improvements, it remains 
the same as when the General announced his coming by a 
rap of the old iron knocker that still adorns the front door. 

The southeast room, on the right as you enter the hall- 
way, is still kept much as it was in the General’s lifetime. 
Its two windows fronting the road are draped with buff 
curtains, hung there just before Lafayette’s visit in 1825 ; 
but the green and buff lambrequins have decked them 
much longer. A fine, large-figured Brussels carpet, laid 
in 1792, covers the floor. The old table, sofa and chairs, 
The fender, 
andirons, shovel and tongs occups their accustomed places 
A full-length portrait of 
the General, painted by a Frenchman who came over with 
the allies, hangs over the mantel, while his dress sword and 
a service sword with well-worn scabbard, together with 
his pistols and sash, are tastefully arranged above it. 

In the parlor, just across the hall, hangs the celebrated 
Peale portrait, painted in Philadelphia when the General 
was about thirty-eight years of age, said to be the best 
picture of him ever taken. 

On the other side of the mantel hangs a similar portrait 
of Lafayette, ardent lover of America and bosom friend 
of Wayne, while between them is a splendid engraving of 
him to whom they were both so loyal and in whose great 
heart they held so firm a place. 
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The house in 
which he first lived, built probably of logs, is of course 
totally destroyed ; but that in which he died, and in which 
his grandson was born, is at least partially preserved, and 
its walls enclose what is now known as the library, and 


| constitute the northwest wing of the comfortable man- 


sion which we find in such excellent repair, and which 
was built by Colonel Isaac Wayne, father of the General, 


in 1765, when young Anthony was about twenty years of 


age, for the family record fixes his birth January 1st, 1745. 
Its iron-stone walls look substantial enough to weather 
the storms of another century. Two dormer windows 
peer out from the roof to the south; but its most notice- 


| able feature is perhaps the curious little bracket-like 


porch, unsupported by posts or pillars, so common to 
All traces of the 
tannery which once lay west of the building—and gave 
to the unfortunate Major André and his brother officers 
so fine an opportunity for punning the General in their 
rhymes—have been obliterated, and the spot now forms a 


| part of the magnificent grounds about the house. 





In appearance the house is not remark- 
able, looking like a well-kept mansion of 
the olden time. Within the older part the 
General was born ; there he experienced his 
boyish joys and sorrows, the first suecesses 
of his business of surveying, and from this 
old home early in March, 1765, just before 
the new walls were laid, he started for Nova 
Scotia as agent of the Ben Franklin Colony. 

Late in December he returned to sleep for 
the first time under the roof of the then new 
house. Heafterwards spent another year in 
that settlement, and directed its affairs as 
long as it remained an association. To these 
open doors he brought his young wife, Miss 
Mary Penrose, of Philadelphia, in 1767. 
Within these walls his two children were 
born. Here we find him at an early age a 
useful, public-spirited citizen, holding re- 
sponsible county offices; elected a member 
of the State Convention and sent to the 
Legislature in 1774; one of the Committee 
of Safety in 1775, and among the first to 
denounce the tyranny of England, though 
still anxious for conciliation ; the same year 
studying military tactics for possible emer- 
gencies, and in September, when war had 
become inevitable, retiring from the civil 
councils and raising in six weeks the 
Fourth Pennsylvania Battalion, of which he 
was unanimously elected colonel, Congress 
granting him his commission January 2d, 
1776. To this house came his brother 
ofticers, as yet untried by service, to consult their chief, 
and with them his neighbors, many of whom were soon 
to become prominent figures in the rapid history made in 
the succeeding years, for bold, ardent, glorious Anthony 
Wayne must have been a leader from the start. Here 
came his first marching orders, and here he buckled on his 
sword, bade good-by to wife and children, and went forth 
to do battle for what he conceived to be right. 

Owing to the condition of affairs in Pennsylvania his 
presence was desired in Philadelphia at the meeting of the 
Assembly. Here he took occasion to present the wretched 
condition of the Pennsylvania troops, urging prompt mea- 
sures for their relief. Leave of absence was accordingly 
granted him early in January, and it was twice afterwards 
extended to save him from the charge of undue preference 
in the choice of his subordinates in the Light Corps then 
being organized, for he was daily in receipt of letters 
from many officers anxious to be transferred to his com- 
mand. During this season he appears to have spent his 
time between Philadelphia and his farm, making probably 
the longest visit home during the months of May and 
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June, and leaving to rejoin the army only 
three weeks before the famous attack on 
Stony Point, for Washington’s letter order- 
ing him to report in camp is dated June 21, 
1779. 

In the following winter when the Light 
Corps was dissolved he may have made 
other visits, or in the winter of 1780-81, 
when owing to the mutiny in the Pennsyl- 
vania line it became necessary to recruit 
and reorganize his command.. Again we 
find him before the Assembly in Philadel- 
phia working in the interest of the men, 
for he seems always to have been their 
chosen agent in this work, and the exten- 
sive correspondence between himself and 
his officers amply proves that his generous 
heart was fully enlisted in their cause. 
There were other opportunities, earlier in 
the war, of which no doubt he took 
advantage. 

With the exception of the time consumed 
in attending to several public duties to 
which he was called, and a few visits to 
his unfortunate Georgia property, he ap- 
plied himself sedulously to the cultivation 
of his land—which had not improved 
during the war under the management of 
his agent, Mr. Shannon—until President 
Washington appointed him Commander-in- 
chief of the army in April, 1792, and soon 
afterwards called him into active service. 
About June ist he took up his sword a 
second time, bade his wife a final adieu 
and turned his steps toward the north- 
west, where he succeeded in settling the 
Indian troubles so satisfactorily that on his 
return, February 6th, 1796, a grand recep- 
tion was tendered him in Philadelphia. 

Deputed soon afterwards to treat with 
the Indians and also to take charge of the 
posts given up by the British, he crossed 
the threshold of his home for the last time 
in life, and looked for the last time on the 
dear old friends he loved so well. After 
discharging the duties of his commission 
he died at Presque Isle on the 15th of De- 
cember, 1796. The next day his body was 
buried with military honors at the foot of 
the flag-staff within the fort according to 
his last desire. There it remained with no 
other mark to distinguish his grave until 
the summer of 1809, when at the instance 
of his son it was unearthed. The bones, 
carefully packed in a box, were brought 
back to his home, then with appropriate 
ceremonies conveyed to the cemetery at St. 
David’s Episcopal Church; and at their 
regular annual meeting held in the State 
House in Philadelphia, July 4th of that 
year, the Pennsylvania State Society of the 
Cincinnati appropriated five hundred dol- 
lars for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of their old comrade, and ap- 
pointed Colonel Johnson, Major Jackson 





and Horace Binney a committee to apply | 


the money. 


St. David’s Church lies at the junction | 


of Radnor and Newton Townships, Dela- 
ware County, and of Easttown Township, 
Chester County, about three miles from 
the old homestead. It was erected in 1715, 
and Anthony Wayne, the emigrant—one of 
the first board of vestrymen—purchased 
the ground within the church and ‘builded 
ye pugh”’ thereon, which has ever since 
been occupied by the family. 

At the entrance to the grounds, in front 
of the church and to the right of the path, 
among others of the family are the graves 
of the emigrant and his son, Colonel Isaac 
Wayne, the father of the General, while at 
the east end of the building we come upon 
that of Mary Wayne, the wife of the Gene- 
ral, who died in his absence April 18th, 
1793, and to the north and rear of the 
church, among the graves of his children 


and grandchildren, stands the monument | 


erected by the Pennsylvania State Society 
of the Cincinnati, June 5th, 1811, in the 
presence of a large concourse of citizens 
and soldiers. It is a plain white marble 
pedestal surmounted by a pyramid, is about 
nine feet high and was made by the Messrs. 
Traquair of Philadelphia. And here in this 
quiet country graveyard, whose marble- 
tipped graves are so suggestive of the 
peaceful rest that comes after-‘‘life’s fitful 
fever,’’ surrounded by his native hills and 
shadowed by many trees, this monument 
stands, the only memorial to his magnifi- 
cent life, for strange to relate no biogra- 
phy has yet been written worthy of him 
who bore so conspicuous a part in the 
early struggles of the nation, who gave up 
home, wealth and their enjoyments, de- 
voting his life to the glory of the flag and 
the honor of the country. 

The life of Anthony Wayne remains to be 
written, but his fame is secure as long as 
Americans continue to be American, as 
long as nations continue to remember the 
deeds of statesmen and great captains. 

JOHN CAMPBELL. 





HOME HORTICULTURE. 


OUT-DOOR GARDEN OPERATIONS. 

In the majority of all the States in the 
Union this is the proper time to begin out- 
door operations in the garden. For all 
hardy plants and seeds, the sooner they are 
planted and sown before hot weather sets 
in the better. As soon as the ground is 
dry enough ‘to be worked, so that it does 
not adhere to the spade or rake, planting 
or sowing should be begun ; that is, of the 
hardy kinds, such as fruit and ornamental 
trees, and all varieties of small fruits-which, 
of course, come under the head of ‘‘ hardy.”’ 
But many of our fruits, flowers and vege- 
table plants are of tropical origin, and all 
such cannot be planted unti! the danger of 
frosts and even chilly weather is past. For 
this reason tomatoes, peppers, egg-plant 
(in vegetables) and nearly all the summer 
flowering bedding, or ornamental leaved 
plants, should not in the latitude of New 
York or Philadelphia be planted out until 
very well onin May. The same rule applies 
to seeds. While such hardy seeds of such 
hardy plants as cabbage, celery, carrots, 
lettuce, onions, peas and spinach should be 
sown not later than April 15th, for the first 
crop, yet the seeds of tropical vegetables 
such as Lima beans, sweet corn, melons, 
squash, cucumbers or okra should not be 
sown until the first week in May. A good 
guide to such readers as are conversant 
with farm crops is to plant or sow all the 
hardy class of plants or seeds at such time 
as wheat or oats are sown in spring ; while 
the tender or tropical kinds should not be 
sown until the season of corn planting. 
Keeping these rules in view, a guide is 
given to planting or sowing in any part of 
the continent. 

There is no doubt that millions of plants 
are annually sacrificed by lack of know- 
ledge as to the time at which to plant and 
sow; the nurserymen and seedsmen are 
frequently blamed for that for which they 
are in nowise responsible. Their practice 
in sending out their catalogues too early, 
however, has considerable to do with caus- 
ing blunders, for inexperienced buyers na- 
turally suppose that when these lists are 
placed before them it is time to sow and 
plant. If those issuing these catalogues 
would devote less space to exaggerated 
descriptions of trees, plants or seeds, and 
more to such concise details of time and 
manner of ‘planting, they would confer 
benefits on their customers that would 
quickly redound to the advantage of those 
who take the initiative in the matter. 

In connection with spring planting and 
sowing cannot be too often reiterated the 
great necessity of firming the soil around 
the plants planted, or the seeds sown. Peter 
Henderson, who has written so much on 
horticultural subjects, says he believes his 
instructions as to the use of the feet in 
planting and sowing are more valuable 
than anything else he has ever prepared for 
the public. Let me quote a few of his re- 
marks upon this subject, as they are par- 
ticularly applicable at this season of the 
year. ‘The loss to the agricultural and 
horticultural community, from the habit of 
loosely sowing seeds or planting plants in 
hot and dry soils, is of a magnitude which 
few will believe until they have witnessed 
it; and it is a loss all the more to be re- 
gretted, when we know that by ‘firming’ 
the soil around the seed or plant, there is 
in most cases a certain preventive. Par- 
ticularly in the sowing of seeds I consider 
this matter of vast importance, for the loss 
to the horticultural and agricultural com- 
munity by the neglect of this simple ope- 
ration amounts to millions annually. The 
mischief done is not confined to the less 
important garden operations, but corn, 
wheat, cotton and turnips often fail in hot 
and dry soils by being sown without being 
firmed sufficiently to prevent the air from 
shriveling the seeds. The use of the feet is 
impracticable in firming seeds on the farm, 
but a heavy roller applied after sowing. is 
an absolute necessity, under certain condi- 
tions of the soil, to insure perfect germina- 
tion.”” The difference in the time of seeds 
coming up that have been “firmed,” and 
those that have not been trodden in is eight 
days ; besides there is a risk that those not 
firmed may never germinate, especially if 
there is no fall of rain meantime. Seeds 
that have been trodden in also grow freely 
from the start and will rapidly mature their 
crops ; while those where this process has 
been neglected are apt to become enfeebled 
by the loose soil drying them. The inex- 
perienced should be warned not to tread nor 
roll in seeds if the ground is moist ; for then 
the soil is in a condition conducive to germi- 
nation, but too damp to be pressed down. 

F. A. BENSON. 











THE ETHICS OF SPLENDOR IN DRESS. 

I is the fashion of the moment to rave 
about art. Throngs rush to the Academy 
exhibitions and all felicitate themselves 
upon the growing taste of the multitude 
for art. We congratulate each other upon 
our craving for the beautiful. We say, and 
truly, that it will greatly contribute to the 
refinements of life, the progress of civili- 
zation; but when the same eagerness is 
evinced for ‘‘fashions’’ we treat it with 
disdain; we pooh! pooh! at such vanity 
and frivolity ! Yet where can art be better 
displayed than in feminine, aye, and in 
masculine ardornment? Is not dress a duty 
as well as a necessity ? 

It is a mistake to reproach a chronicler 
for describing splendid toilets. Plain and 
simple gowns can be seen or imagined by 
any one. But even the simplest and cheap- 
est costume can be imbued with additional 
grace and a little style which has been 
inspired by reading descriptions of the 
costliest and most splendid robes. All 
who go to the Academy exhibitions are 
not buyers of pictures; but the training 
of the eye, the cultivation of the esthetic 
element in the least opulent visitor there 
enables him to choose better when he 
does buy, not only the engravings and 
chromos that adorn the walls of his humble 
apartments but also the necessary furni- 
ture of the same. So the reading of notes 
on dress and fashion articles may event- 
ually train women not only to dress well 
but also to see dress in its proper light, to 
know how to keep within bounds a too 
exuberant fancy and turn to useful hints 
the suggestions made by the description of 
grandeur to which they ought not to as- 
pire. This is not so difficult as might be 
supposed, for industry reproduces, espe- 
cially this spring, all the rich fabrics, pat- 
terns and accessories of the toilet on a 
cheaper scale, and the reproductions are 
often so marvelously like the originais as 
to deceive even experts. 

To be more explicit. There are this sea- 
son no printed French lawns and organdies 
in the market, but the American manufac- 
turers, ever up to the demands of American 
women in all parts of our continent, not 
forgetting the dwellers in tropical and semi- 
tropical isotherms, have produced lawns in 
colors and designs as tasteful, artistic and 
French as France itself could have sent 


out. The rare colors and shades so dear to | 


the esthetes are found in these goods, while 
the combinations of dark and light shades, 
the designs and patterns, are even better 
than they ever were on the French lawns. 
The texture of the fabrics, too, is better. 
They are lighter, sheerer and softer. There 
is little or no sizing or starch in them. 
They look like printed India mulls. 

A lovely class of American prints, Gar- 
ner’s percales, selling for only a shilling a 
yard, show the improvement in the taste 
and originality of our native artists in the 
most striking manner. The grounds are 
pure white, the figures in two contrasting 
colors generally, but sometimes one bright 
shade of blue, black, red, brown or purple 
are slightly conventionalized, tiny figures, 
battle-axes, signal flags, bats, balls, piles 
of plates, cups and saucers, wine glasses, 
champagne bottles, pipes, bunches of cigars, 
whiffletrees, spiders, toads, birds and nests, 
wheelbarrows, fishhooks and _ bait—all 
sorts of odd devices taken from real life, 
scattered over the surfaces in such a mélé 
pattern as to be indistinguishable unless 
examined closely. The finish of these 
percales is very fine, the weight light. 
For children’s wear they are admirable. 
They are utilized to an enormous extent 
for gentlemen’s business and country shirts. 

Weddings are frequent just now, and 
costly, new and tasteful toilets are produced 
for the brides and the guests in profusion. 
An exquisite bride’s dress lately sent out 
from a leading establishment was a confec- 
tion of white satin and silver brocaded silk. 





The silver threads were so small and of 
such dull lustre as not to produce any 
startling or loud effect. The skirt trimmed 
all around the bottom with two narrow 
box-plaited flounces of satin was of the 
brocade, with a diagonal drapery of the 
same. The loopings were confined under 
flat bouquets of bridal roses and orange 
flowers. The fringe on the draperies was 
of fine colorless crystal bead strands alter- 
nating with strands of lily of the valley. 
The bodice was of plain white satin with a 
small point in front. Its only ornaments 
were a plastron of well stretched draped 
tulle, a ruche of point d’Alencon in the 
square cut neck and a small spray of orange 
blossoms on the left side. The train long 
and square, was of satin lined with the silver 
brocade, turned up in broad graduated re- 
vers at the side. The satin sleeves very tight, 
reached just below the elbow, where they 
were finished with a small brocade drapery 
and bow, not a frill. The long white kid 
gloves were put on before the dress was, 
and reaching above the elbow covered thus 
the entire arm. Of course the ring had to 
be put on over the glove. The coiffure was 
very simple, arranged low in the back, with 
the parting in front a little on one side, 
The long veil of tulle was put on, ala Juive, 
to fall partly over the face and fastened on 
one side under a cache-peigne of orange 
flowers. The low white satin shoes with a 
moderately high heel, were adorned with 
tiny diamond buckles on flat rosettes. Cir- 
clets of diamonds were on the wrists and 
around the neck, small solitaires in the 
ears. 

The dresses of the bridesmaids were of 
veiling of a new shade of pale, yellowish 
pink called aurora, or dawn of morning 
pink. The skirts were flounced and draped 
with embroideries to match the color of the 
veiling, but were not trained. The shoes 
were of satin of aurora color, also the sashes 
and bows. The gloves were long, un- 
dressed kids of auror&’ pink in a little darker 
shade. The bouquets were of tea roses. 
The ornaments pink shell cameos. 

The mother of -the bride wore a robe of 
opal gray duchess satin with the tablier 
and hip draperies embroidered in opal-tint- 
ed pearl beads. Her laces were Brussels 
round point. Her bonnet of opal gray 
satin—a capote—trimmed with opal gray 
plumes shading to pale pink and a few pale 
pink roses. The gloves were of silver gray 
kid enhancing by the slight contrast the 
warm tone of the rest of the costume. 





NOTES ON DRESS. 

Dress waistcoats worn by gentlemen have 
only three buttons; hence much of the shirt 
front is displayed. 

The esthetic shades of green occur in mixtures 
for gentlemen’s wear. Among the novelties are 
green and olive mixtures. 

Little girls’ hats are as large as ever. Ostrich 
feathers are the popular trimming. Quaintness 
and a picturesque effect are aimed at. 

Picturesque black hats, black gloves and 
black stockings will be much worn together. 
They will not be relegated to black dresses only 
but will be worn with any kind of a dress, even 
white. 

The change in men’s fashions this spring is 
more in the colors introduced than in the cut of 
their garments. The new cloths for men’s wear 
come in stripes, plaids, small checks, diagonals 
and mixtures. 

Importations of Austrian table linens are 
among the handsomest in the market. They 
are as glossy as satin, cream tinted, of good 
weight, without sizing or starch, and the de- 
signs are in fine artistic damask patterns. 

The latest fancy in children’s shoes is for them 
to be laced, not buttoned. The toes are pointed 
and tipped with patent leather, the heels are 
flat and broad, the lacing in the English fashion, 
one-half through eyelets the other half around 
small studs. This style is adopted for both boys 
and girls. 

A pretty fancy is to wear a simple standing 
or clerical linen collar fastened with a diamond 
or fine jeweled stud, while below the collar is 
worn a band of black velvet on which is fastened 
a row of small gold coins or jewel ornaments. 
This band fastens in the back of the neck with 
a small hook or baby lace-pin. 

Novelties in fancy pocket handkerchiefs are 
of fine linen batiste, with the hemstitched bor- 
ders in black or bright colors, esthetic or pale 
tints, the centres white. On the borders are 
delicately embroidered dots or flower and leaf 
designs in contrasting color. Sometimes the 
centres are black and the borders colored and 
embroidered, and frequently each of the four 
borders on one handkerchief is in a different 
color. 

A revival of an old fashion is the use of 
pinked ruches. These afford a good method of 
utilizing old pieces of silk. The silk can be 
cleaned, stiffened with gum tragacanth and cut 
into strips and pinked, or can be cut into bias 
strips, frayed on the edges and then plaited into 
ruches. The pinking, however, is prettier and 
more fashionable, and a pinking iron can be 
bought at a trifling cost. At fancy stores the 
pinking is done for about a cent a yard. 
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THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


The following appeared in Truth of April 1ith : 
MINING.—NEW YORK MINING EXCHANGE, 

The present deal in South Pacific is not 
calculated to increase public confidence in 
mining stock, as it is known from good 
sources that the insiders have for some 
time been the recipients of an offer for the 
entire stock, the same being from the 
English connections of Professor Tread- 
well, the latter gentleman having been 
kept in this city for a period of three 
months awaiting orders to visit London as 
soon as the outstanding stock could be 
bought up. The market for the stock has 
been depressed in every possible way and 
made to look weak through the operations 
of brokers known to be identified with the 
promoters as free and constant sellers, and 
the plan is, as soon as the company gets all 
the stock in hand, to advance the price in 
this market to a high figure, so as to make 
it look cheap in London at the price they 
are willing to sell it at there. When re- 
putable members of the New York Stock 
Exchange urge the public to buy their 
stocks, and then, after changing their 
plans, do everything possible to shake 
their friends out of stock bought, it is time 
to call the attention of investors to such 
schemes, and show up how little they re- 
gard their word. 





“WILSONIA’” 


Magnetic Garments 
Central Office, 465 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The success ing the the use of the ‘‘ WILSONTIA*’ 
Garments during the last two years, in the cities of 
Brooklyn and New has been unparalleled in the 
history of medicinal or ree trical therapeutics. 


Fread the Foollewinge Letter: 


FEBRU ARY 15, 1882. 

Wilsonia Magnetic Clothing Company 
Thave just called on Colonel Abbott at nis** Wilsonia’? 
Parlors, walking from my house, No. 338 East 
Twelfth street. Five weeks ago to-day, when I was 
clothed in your Garments, I was unable to stand alone. 
The walk I have ust taken shows what virtue there is 
in ‘* WILSONIA. 


No. 338 East Twelfth Street, New York. 
Send for pamphlet and price list to 
WILSONIA MAGNETIC CLOTHING CO. 


465 FuLTON Sr. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Elegant ! Elevating! Entertaining ! 


JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT’S 


New Book, “PRACTICAL LIFE.” 


A handsome volume, over 600 pp., discussing Indi- 
= hee Etiquette, Business, Love, Marriage, etc. 


uyler, D.D., says: ‘‘Iam quite 
deli; nied with ee admirable views and wholesome sug- 
gestions. It ought to be in every house 


The Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. , says: ‘‘Itis 

a me ah ngood ana beautiful book.** 
nterior, Chicago, says: ‘‘It strikes usas the 

solutes gad best From her gen.” 

The Pittsburg Christian Advocate says: ‘‘ Its 
be aan to be taught a enforced in every house- 

OU 

Clear ty: pe artistic binding, magnificent full-page 
colored plates. Prices low. Terms liberal. Siles rapid, 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for partie “u- 


J. OG. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 

CAND y for a retail box by ex- 
press of the best Can- 

dies in America, put up elegantly and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address, 


_ GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


GASTRINS, 


A palatable and effective remedy for Dyspepsia and 
Sea-sickness. Sold by all druggists. 


Depot, 59 MURRAY ST., NEw YorK CITY. 


lars to 








Staten [sland Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


OFFICE, 5 ano 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


1199 BROADWAY, near 29th St., New York. 
BRANCH 


279 FULTON STREET, Brooklyn. 
OFFICES: 


47 NORTH EIGHTH ST., Philadelphia. 
110 WEST BALTIMORE ST., Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 


LADIES’ DRESSES, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of ALL FAB- 
RIcs, and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed 
successfully WITHOUT RIPPING 

Gentlemen’s Garments CLEANE D or DYED WHOLE. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, etc., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 





ment of our business, we can confidently promise the | 


best results and unusually prompt return of goods. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CoO., 
S and 7 John St., New Work. 


VES CELIBTS 


—IN— 


RUBBER GOODS 


No. 1230 Chestnut Street. 
R. LEVICK’S SON & CO. 


MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES FOR SALE 
Magic Lanterns and Slides Wanted. 
Automatic Cabinet Organs Only $6. 
THEO. J. HARBACH 809 Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 











PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT 


ADVERTISING.—Advertisements will be inserted on 
the 15th and 16th pages. Rates can be obtained by ap- 
plication to this office or to our Advertising Manager, 
EDWARD P. Cone. P. O. Box 977, New York City. 


MORGAN & DEADLY 


DIAMONDS 
DIAMONDS 


Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


(MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING.) 














If you want to buy Clotning 
for Men or Boys, either ready- 
made or made to order, do 
not fail to call on or write to 
WanaMaKER & Brown, Oak 
Hall, Sixth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia. 





GEO. W. SMITH & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


ART FURNITU RE| 


Hardwood Interior Decoration. 


Factory: Powelton Ave., ab. 39th St. 
Salesroom: No. 1216 Chestnut Street, 
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Join Wanamaker's 








“ For the Distribution, a 
Reliable Dry ‘Goode 
F nets 


and Shoes, an Ladies" 
‘and Gentlemen's “Leger Goods of every kind 


= rT IITA S. by Td 


GRAND DEPOT 13th &t., Phila. 


























PIANOS AND ORGANS 


$65. 


GOOD NEWS to those desiring a thoroughly reliable 
Organ ata low price. After considerable experiment 
we have succeeded in producing an Organ for which we 
will sadly, become responsible, knowing it to be well 

ol toned and satisfactory, as well to the pro- 
fessional musician as to the amateur. This instrument 
is placed in a handsome heavy solid walnut case, beau- 
tifully finished, and contains Melodia, Diapason, Ce- 
leste or olian and Sub-bass Sets of dis, made doubly 

werful by its octave coupler. Those who cannot come 
to our Warerooms to select can have the instrument on 
ten days trial, with no expense if epee ay Send 
for Circulars or call at the Piano and Organ Hall of 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO. 
LSOO0O Chestnut Street, 


Ly Gham Feng Dette ato 


C. G. BLATCHLEY Manr'r. 
No. 308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ALBUM WRITER’S FRIEND 


Containing nearly 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose, 
suitabie for writing in Autograph Albums. Somethirg 
that everybody wants. 64 pages, paper covers, licents ; 
bound in cloth, 30 cents. Stamps taken. Address, 


J. S. OGILVIE & Co., 
25 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, 


HANDSOME cHRoMo CARDS, 5, New & Artistic 
igns,name on,in ease 10¢, Acknowledged best sold, 
Album of Samples 25c. F. W. Austin, Fair Haven Conn, 


The Largest Generai Store in 
the United States. 





; PHILAD’A. 


223 
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“SPEGIAL” WAMNGH 


HAS IN EVERY TEST PROVED ITSELF THE MOST 
ACCURATE TIMEKEEPER EVER MADE. 


CORRESPONDENC! DENCE INVITED. 


Bee 





Twelfth and Chestaut Gts.. Philad'a. 


AJAY ® READY 


MIXED 


Am Excellent Article for 
INLAND, MARINE USE AND EXPORT. 
Will Resist Changes of Temperature and Climate. 
Useful for Skilled or Unskilled Hands. 
Manufactured only by 
CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 

Paint Works, 212, 214 and 216 Race St. 199 
Varnish Works, Kensington, - a Philad’a. 
Color Sample Cards sent on Application. 





wre %€p 
aus os Hillborn  ,, a) MG, 


Nos. 17, 19, 21 ano 23 eee ST. 








Makes a shaded ments of bg poner at a single stroke. 


——_ set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1. Circular and sample 
writing free. Agents wanted. Mention this paper. 
J. W. STOAKES, Milan, Ohio. 


PALNT 





CORNELIUS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIDTIG GAD FISTORES, 


UNIQUE METAL WORK, 
Fine Porcelain and Bronze Lamps, 


1382 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Joun C, Convenrus, (OPE. U. S. MINT) 
Cuas E. Cornetivus, 
A. G. Hetugninetow, PHILADELPHIA. 





LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
Dress Goods Department 


Ail the Newest Textures, Styles and Col- 
ors of Dress Goods, 
Including Double-width Bengalines, Nuns’ Veiling, 


Khyber Cloth, Illuminated Armures and Checks, with 
a great variety of 24 to 40-inch Goods. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. — 40-inch Cashmere, new 
shades, 60 cents, worth 75c.; 49-inch Lupin’s All-wool 
Checks, 87'4 cents, worth $1.25. 


910 and 912 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ROLLER [07020 IN. 
HORSE 


, MOWERS 
) 251040 INCH: 
 <end FoR 


CircuLar 








HE PEOPLE'S ‘FAVORITE Cc IGARETTES. 
Over One Hundred Millions Sold in 1881, 
Exquisite, Dainty and Delicious. 

Harmless, Refreshing and Captivating. 
Unrivaled for Purity and Excellence. 


| Fragrant Vanity. 


Finest rare old Virginia. 
Three Kings. 


Turkish, Vinge and a small portion of 
selected Perique. 


New Vanity Fair. 


ery 
| Nine First prize Medals awarded. 


Half Turkish and half Virginia. New mix- 
— since January, 1882. Very mild and 
1e—unlike any ever before offered. 
Best now made. 
WM. 8S. KIMBALL & CO., 
Peerless Tobacco Works. (Est. 1846) er nddg N. ¥. 
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The block, from [3th St. to City Hall 
Square and Market St., Including 
1301, a oe 1315, 1317 and 1319 
Chestnut 


Beatty’ s Parlor Organs 


tas 4 NEW AND Ee 


5 OCTAVES, 2° 22 STOPS, 6 SETS | REEDS, 


As follows : 2 Sete of 21 -2 Octaves eac’ 


ape ter soon INA 
Y POPULAR 


codh, regions, 1 Set powerful 16 ft, 
tone Sub-Bass, 1 Set of F pence Hlorn, 1 bet of Voix Ce- 
1 iccolo, re all of the celeb: 
SOLDEN TONGUE REF EDS, whos2 pure limpid 
tone is p ing sucha tion among Cabinet 





STOP SPECIFICATIONS. 
(1) Diapason Forte, (2)SUB-BASS, (3) Princi- 
~ ee (4) Dulce fP)Diapeson, (6) Orches- 


rok: (8) P Seay ee 2 
Vidinn (i 0) VoxJ ‘ubilante. abe 
lian, (13) Echo, (14) icon oS) 
Clarionet. (16) Vox Celes ste, (17) Coupler Har. 
——. (18) Flute Forte, (19) Grand Orga: 
oP, Fw French Horn Olo, (21) Right 
top, (22)Grand Organ Knee Swell 
—— nly Organs that contain Octave 
Cou jerand Sub-Bass, they double the power 
of the instrumen it has one manval, two 
knee stops, carved, turned and ed 
handles, two (2) lamp stands of unique d de- 
sign, carved and pe aged ae mt pocket 
artistic fret-work music ri namen' 


ront si ip, reled sliding a" with lock, 
Solid Black-W aluut. Case, carved in most 
ornate style; autiful large top as shown in 
cut; upright rubber cloth bellows, steel 


ri metal foot plates, rollers for mov- 
ry nn PP) in.s Depth, = in.g 
Vola be. boxed, 400 Ibs., 


ran fs ater New and 
Novel, and produces charming orchestral 
‘ects with great beauty of toneand variety. 

Tne Ve Vox Jubilante, Vox Argentina, 
colo, French Horn and other Solo 0 effect 
are grand and effective and cannot be dupli- 
cated at anywhere near the money asked by 
any other saputaceures. ge case is an ex- 
popular style and is solid and rich, 


tremel 

and i wore? stylish, 

MyPricetointro- Onh 50 
duce with STOOL, 


pook & MUSIC, 
rranted 6 Years, se nt on Test Trial, satis- 
faction Guaranteed, Money Iefunded if un- 
. Thousands now inuse. Ord 
Now. othing saved by Correspondence. 
RE T by Money Order, apa Visltors 
raft, or Registere: ro Visitors 
are Always eleome. a eee'c with 
polite etendance wire all (ram 
TALOGCUE FREE. 


Mare = DAN 1 EL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


Samples and Descriptive Cata= 
logue sent free when 


requested. 





Absolute faithfulness by both 
parties the basis of all 


transactions. 


GRAND DEPOT PHILADELPHIA 





















































































IN LIGHTER VEIN 


BIOLOGICAL QUERIES. 


I WONDER whether and fleas 
Bothered the brawny Hercules, 
Or if on the Olympian heights 
Mosquitoes crowded thick o* nights. 
ed havoc with fair Juno’s arms, 

And sweetly fed on Venus’ charms. 
Did flies dash fiercely ir. be hy me 
Of the three graceful, gentle Graces : 
Bloodthirsty ticks suck up with fervor 
The ‘*biue’* life fluid of Minerva, 
And even dare to tap the juice 
Of mighty, thunder-darting Zeus ’ 
Did ever wasp in vespine wrath 
Sting Dian fresh from sylvan bath ’ 
Did e’er Apollo, chlamys-dressed, 
Sit down upon a wild bees’ nest : 
Pomona find her fruits so sweet, 
Mouse-nibbled and unfit to eat ? 
Did Bacchus harbor on his nose 

The Demodex folliculorum, 
Or —_ devour the scanty clothes (cloes) 

Olympian braves and Lelles threw o’er ’em ? 
Did wood-nymph bleed from prick of thorn, 
Or ‘‘bunt’’ and ‘‘smut’’ spoil Ceres* corn ? 
Did angry ants in swarms repair 
Where nectar and ambrosia were ? 
In short, did all the plagues of life 
*Gainst which in an unequal strife 
Man struggles on from day to day 
Torment the gods the self-same way ? 
If so, upon the self-same plan 
That now the earth is made for man ~ 
*T was fitted for the gods of yore— 
I wonder if they ever swore. 





VicT™. 


SNOBBERY. 


THERE is a good story told of one of our 


bloated bondholders whose wealth dates just far 
enough back to keep him outside the pale of the 
nouvelle élite, but no more. He had built him- 
self a big plate-glass mansion, with silver door- 
handles, set up a carriage, and kept a ‘‘ waiter 
man’’ to open the door. This did well enough 
for a year or so, but finally the old man’s soul 
grew weary. 
expanded beyond his power to give them scope 
in this simple-minded town, so, of course, he 


is aristocratic sensibilities had | 


and the old woman packed up and went to Eu- | 


rope. Hitherto he had contented himself with 
a monogram, but when he got to Londor he 
saw that the best people had crests and mottoes 
on their carriages and note-paper. So he went 
to a celebrated advertising heraldic stationer, 
and commissioned him to get him up a coat-of- 
arms regardless of cost. The shopman was a bit 
of a wag in his way, and took the old fellow’s 
measure at a glance. ‘‘ What you want isa crest 
and motto, sir,’ said he politely. ‘‘ I guess so,” 
replied the old chap; ‘‘ what the big-bugs here 
have on their carriage-doors.”’ ‘‘ Precisely, sir,’’ 
said the man; “ we’ll fit you up one in the latest 
style.’”” He was requested to call next day and 
see the design, and promptly went. The crest 
was a mailed arm holding a dagger—‘ some- 
thing uncommon,” the heraldry man said—and 
the motto, Semper nobilis omnibus benignus, 
which means, he explained, translating freely, 
* Always noble and kind to everybody.” 
old man was delighted. ‘‘ Now, the latest style 
of printing mottoes,’’ pursued the shopman, “‘ is 
in initializing the words after the fashion of the 
old Roman motto: Senatus populus que Roma- 
nus, which the ancients abbreviated into S. P. 
Q. R. Of course you’d like yours done like that, 
sir?’ ‘* Most assuredly,’’ assented the old fel- 





The | 


low with renewed delight, and he forthwith or- . 
dered a couple of reams of note-paper, and | 


envelopes to match, stamped instanter, in gold 
and silver and every known hue. Well, he and 


his wife used the stationery a month or so, writ- | 


ing to every one they could think of, to show 
how ‘“‘toney’”’ they had grown, when one fine 
morning, while studying with more scrutiny 
than usual the beauty of the decoration, it sud- 
denly dawned upon him that the caption of the 
sheet to which he had been daily and hourly 
affixing his valuable signature was nothing 
more nor less than 8. N. O. B.— News Letter. 


WHY HE LEFT. 


A Woopwarp AVENUE business man who 
had advertised for a coachman had an applica- 
tion yesterday from a man who seemed to fill 


the bill exactly, but the fact that he was out of | 


a place caused the citizen to ask : 

‘* Were you discharged from your last place?” 

**Oh no, sir—I quit of my own accord.”’ 

** Anything wrong ?’’ 

*“*There was, sir. The place was very plea- 
sant, the pay good, and I came away without a 
hard word. But the gentleman was a bit reck- 
less, sir.’” 

* How, reckless ?’” 

‘*Why, he wouldn’t be vaccinated, and he 
insisted on coming to the barn every day and 
exposing me to danger. I spoke to him several 
times about it, but he seemed so obstinate and 
reckless that I deemed it my duty to quit the 
job. Ah, sir! but no one knows how incorri- 
gible some of these high-toned people are! 
They’d even lug a baby which had the whoop- 
ing-cough right into the coachman’s bedroom, 
and then expect him to buy his own medicines 
and do his whooping at night after everybody 
was asleep !”’ Detroit Free Press. 


ESTRAYsS. 


—To be systematically and constantly funny * 
requires a high order of genius.—Colorado Ex- 


change. And no blue pencil snide work. 


—A LECTURER who had just one listener was. 


flattered to discover that he came in to get out 
of the wet. Umbrella would have cost a dol- 
lar ; lecture, twenty-five cents ; seventy-five cents 
saved.—Detroit Free Press. 

—DEcIDED . | the St. Louis Post-Dispatch : 
The day of the Mongolian is ended in this fair 


land, and the laundry business will now read- 


just itself on a Caucasian basis. 


—A LITTLE boy who had been used to receiv- 


ing his older brother’s old toys and clothes re- 
cently remarked, ‘‘ Ma, will I have to marry his 
widow when he dies ?”’ 

—A CELEBRATED lawyer said that the three 
most troublesome clients be ever had were a 
young lady who wanted to be married, a mar- 
ried woman who wanted a divorce, and an old 
maid who didn’t know what she wanted. 
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Excels all other Pianos of American manu- | 
facture in its various patented improve- | 


ments. The new designs in CHICKERING 

GRANDS, assuring larger results in power 

and purity, length and sweetness of tone, leave 

nothing to be desired. The Chickering 

SQUARE PIANOS in all the usual styles are 
| unrivaled. The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT 
| has the justly celebrated patented metallic 

action, which forever prevents the possi- 
| bility of atmospheric interference with the 
action of the instrument, and adapts it for 
use in any climate. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRicE LisT. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 


30 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. | 156 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
THE COLLENDER BILLIARD ‘TABLES. 








THE H. W. COLLENDER CO., ‘ 
Principal-Warerooms, No. 768 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue and mention OUR CONTINENT. 
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The only Shade Roller ever awarded a | 


Gold Medal at a World’s Fair. 


486 BROADWAY, N, Y. 





VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves, 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of 
infants and children. Gives a healthier and more in- 
tellectual chiidhood. Restores vitality to all persons af- 
flicted with weakness, nervousness or sleeplessness. 
Promotes good digestion. By druggists, or mail, #1. 


F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., New York. 


-BABCOCK 


Fine 








BUTINCUISEER 





A Sentinel that Never Sleeps, 


SIMPLE! 
EFFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 
S. F. HAYWARD, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
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May 17, 1882 





ARTISTIC 


WALL PAPERS 


—andD— 


Ceiling Decorations. 











N OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming season 
} will be found a reproduction of the most choice 
} and expensive fabrics of European design and manu- 
| facture, among which appear quaint old Dutch and 
Venetian leathers, antique metals and velvets, and the 
woven tapestries so much used in former times. We 
offer a decided novelty in the genuine velvets, which 
can be hung like wall paper, and which in softness of 
tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated with 
antique designs stamped and raised upon their sur- 
face, cannot be excelled, 

Our unusual facilities for producing these richer 
fabrics have also been turned to good account in the 
cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by us, which 
represent to an astonishing degree the same beauty of 
design and coloring, thus placing truly artistic effects 
within reach of the lowest prices. 

The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling 
Decoration has been made a matter of special consid- 
| eration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, if de- 

sired, attend to the entire work of Interior Decoration, - 

for which we employ the best talent and to which we 
give our personal supervision. 


‘FR. BECK & CO., 


cCORIWEE 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


| ARNOLD. 
CONSTABLE & Co. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of 


Silks, Fine Dress Goods, Laces, 
Embroideries, India Shawls, Cos- 
tumes, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’. 
Misses’ and Children’s Outtittings, 
Goods, 


Gentlemen's Furnishing 


ete. Also, 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 


HOUSEHOLD LinENS ETC. ETC. 





Broadway, Corner (9th Street, 


NEW YORE. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


COUNT SILVIUS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GEORG HORN, 
By M. J. SAFFORD. 
‘A German novel of great excellence. ’’— Richard 
Henry Stoddard, in N.Y. Evening Mail and E. 88. 
1 vol., cloth, 16mo, $1.25. All booksellers have it. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 
19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 




















